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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 28th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 
HE details of an Anglo-German agreement as to the dis- 
tribution of East*Africa were officially published on 
Tuesday both in Berlin and London. The document is not 
yet formally perfect, as it requires the previous assent of the 
British Parliament, and perhaps a ratification from public 
opinion in both countries. The latter, however, it is clear, 
will be accorded, and the former, after the talk now customary, 
will not be withheld. The lines of the agreement are, in the 
main, identical with those published in the St. James’s Gazette 
of last week ; but one secret has been carefully kept. Heligo- 
land has been exchanged for Zanzibar, with the consent of the 
Sultan, and if the agreement is ratified, the African island passes 
thenceforward under the sole protectorate of Great Britain. 
We have tried to explain the great advantages of this 
arrangement elsewhere, and need only remark here that 
henceforward the British possessions in South and East 
Africa are split into two “ Dominions,” the German terri- 
tory dividing them, and reaching from the ocean to the 
Congo State. Each of these British Dominions, however, 
is of vast extent, South Africa in particular stretching 
from Cape Town to Lake Tanganyika, a distance of nearly 
two thousand miles, and covering a sort of world, in which 
great kingdoms might be lost. East Africa is not so large, 
but it includes Zanzibar, the key of the coast, and stretches 
from Mombassa over the northern shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, including the Kingdom of Uganda—seventy thousand 
square miles—the Albert Nyanza, and the country around the 
head-waters of the Nile. Witu is ceded to us, and with it the 
control of the Somali country. In short, we come out of the 
scrimmage with our hands a little too full. 








The Germans are delighted with the agreement, and thank 
their Emperor with enthusiasm. They are aware that Heligo- 
land is nothing, but declare that they can see the British 
flagstaff from Cuxhaven—a bold metaphor, as the distance is 
thirty miles—and that in pulling it down the English have in 
a most honorific way completed Germany. The Emperor is 
equally pleased, and has given General von Caprivi the Order 
of the Black Eagle, the Prussian Garter. In England opinion 
is more moderate, a good many people not knowing the value 
either of Heligoland or Zanzibar, and a few more who do 
know thinking it pradent to tell fibs to the Germans. 
The experts are, however, well content, and the Scotch are 
especially delighted. They have got, as they always do get, 





precisely what they wanted and intended to have. The 
Liberals, therefore, will not resist, and the Parnellites have no 
feeling except one of joy that England has lost a “ Colony,” 
which, however, might be put in Lough Neagh and then not 
be found by the fishermen. There will be no serious resistance 
to the agreement, and it now only remains to settle accounts 
with the Portuguese, who, of course, look on all this very 
gloomily, and believe anything anybody may say about the 
English. Just now we have murdered two sepoys. Their 
Government is fortunately wiser, and it is possible that a clear 
agreement may be made on this side also. 


Itisa pity that Mr. Stanley has called Emin Pasha’s satrapy 
“Equatoria,” for the name would have exactly described 
the dominion of the British East Africa Company. ‘“ Mackin- 
nonia,” we fear, will not do, but “ Cecilia” might. The name is 
unappropriated and easy to spell, and Lord Salisbury is the 
author of the Agreement. 


A meeting of the Liberal Unionist Party was held yesterday 
week, at the office of the Liberal Unionist Association, when 
Lord Hartington addressed them, denying that the Liberal 
Unionists had the slightest desire to dictate to the Conserva- 
tives, though they wished to give a friendly support to their 
policy. He declared (just as we declared last week) that an 
Autumn Session would quite fail in carrying the Irish Land- 
Purchase Bill through the complicated discussions to which 
it might legitimately give rise; and he held that the proposal 
of the Government to carry over from time to time certain 
Bills to a future Session, was the one likely to give rise to less 
valid objection than any other. Mr. Chamberlain strongly 
supported Lord Hartington. So far from objecting to such a 
carrying over of the next (if there be a next) Home-rule Bill 
from one Session to another, such a course would be a real safe- 
guard, giving some security for the full understanding and 
discussion of sucha measure. Lord Hartington also explained 
that the Government would accept Mr. Heneage’s amendment 
providing that nothing in the Local Taxation Bill shall be 
interpreted as modifying the existing law on the renewal of 
licences, and intimated that the Government would next year 
concede a Select Committee to inquire into the whole of the 
compensation question. 


On the evening of yesterday week, another night was lost in 
the discussion of Mr. A. Acland’s amendment, which proposed 
to apply the produce of the new spirit-duties to educational 
purposes. Mr. Caine contended that the licensing question 
would completely overshadow the Irish question, which may be 
true, but if it be true, is a sad illustration of the deficient sense 
of political proportion in a democracy, and reminds one how a 
bird flying near the eye of the spectator will sometimes seem 
greater than the sun. Mr. T. W. Russell made a firm and 
hearty temperance speech for the Bill, and was answered by 
Mr. Gladstone, who treated his speech as evidence that the 
name he himself had applied to the Local Taxation Bill, as 
“The Publicans’ Endowment Bill,” is a correct description of the 
measure. With relation to the proposed proviso that nothing 
in this Bill should interfere with the power of the Magistrates 
to refuse licences at their discretion, Mr. Gladstone said that, 
if Mr. Ritchie “ were to multiply these amendments and plaster 
them all over his Bill, repeated a hundred thousand times 
over, laying them as thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, or 
till they were like the advertisements of Pears’s soap, they would 
not prevent enhancement of value in the eyes of the millions of 
persons who are opposed to this Bill.” But as the millions 
of persons who are opposed to this Bill are hardly likely 
to be bidders for these public-houses, the question is hardly as 
to what their impression of the enhancement of value would 
be, but what it would actually be as measured by the offers of 
buyers. Mr. Goschen, in his powerful reply, had no difficulty 
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at all in proving to demonstration that Mr. Gladstone’s own 
speeches are at least as responsible for these enhancements 
of value as those of any other statesman, and far more re- 
sponsible than the present Bill. Mr. Gladstone had used 
both the phrase “vested interest,” and the still stronger 
phrase “legislative title,” of the publican’s right in the 
licence. Yet now he loftily denounces a Bill which will 
diminish the existing number of licences, and prevent the 
grant of new licences, as if it were a flagrant violation of the 
principles which he had himself supported. 


Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Committees, disallowed the 
Closure at half-past 7, but intimated that, if members of 
the minority hung back from taking part in the debate, they 
could not complain of him for allowing the Closure after 
they had in this way wasted their opportunities. Later in 
the evening, Mr. Ritchie moved the Closure, which was carried 
by a majority of 41 votes (279 to 238); and then Mr. A. 
Acland’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 32 (275 
to 243). 


On Monday night there was no pretence of concealing the 
desire simply to badger the Government out of all patience 
and self-control, a strategy which fortunately did not succeed. 
The first dead-set was made upon Mr. Balfour with respect to 
the “shadowing” of suspects by the Irish Constabulary. Mr. 
Balfour said that only those who were believed to be intent on 
boycotting and intimidation were thus “shadowed,” and that 
it was, in fact, with the view of preventing “crime” that the 
“ shadowing ” was authorised. At the word “ crime,” a furious 
scene broke out, Mr. John O’Connor “ hurling the word” in 
Mr. Balfour’s “teeth,” whatever that might mean, and Mr. 
Dillon ignoring altogether the Speaker’s orders, and pouring 
forth incoherent invectives to a tumultuous House. Mr. 
Balfour’s composure was never ruffled, and while adhering to 
the assertion that boycotting and intimidation constitute 
crimes, he had no objection, he said, to substitute the particular 
words for the general one, if the honourable Members pre- 
ferredit. Mr. Cunninghame Graham rather effected a diversion 
by expressing surprise that the Opposition leaders should be 
so fierce against “ shadowing” now, when they had not raised 
their voice against it at all during the Trafalgar Square riots 
two years ago. Eventually Mr. Dillon apologised to the 
Speaker, and the stream of obstruction took a less indecorous 
course for the rest of the evening. 


When the House once more got into Committee on the 
Local Taxation Bill, a vehement discussion arose about Lord 
Hartington’s indication at the Liberal Unionist meeting on 
Friday, that a Committee of Inquiry was to be appointed on 
the compensation question, the Government being put to the 
question as to whether this Committee had been forced upon 
them by the Liberal Unionists. This Lord Hartington 
entirely denied, and declared that he had made the statement 
only on information received, though he supposed that some 
of it had come from members of the Government. Hereupon 
Mr. Ritchie declared that Lord Randolph Churchill had sug- 
gested the Committee, a suggestion with which the Government 
were by no means in love, though they did not see any serious 
objection to it. Then Mr. Bolitho, a Liberal Unionist, avowed 
his intention of voting against the Local Taxation Bill for the 
first time; and after the Committee got to details, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s amendment proposing to “hang up” the 
purchase of licences till the County Councils should receive 
control of the licensing powers, was rejected by a majority of 
33 (232 to 199), and Mr. Evans’s motion exempting Wales 
from the Bill, and leaving the money for the purchase of licences 
to be used by the Welsh County Councils as they thought fit, 
was rejected by a majority of 45 (249 votes to 204), after which 
this violent evening, which had, however, become less violent 
towards the close, came to an end. 


On Tuesday night, in answer to Mr. Caine and Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. W. H. Smith explained that while Lord 
Hartington had rightly supposed that the Government were 
willing to grant a Committee of Inquiry into compensation 
to publicans, if it were strongly desired, as they then believed, 
in different parts of the House, this did not now seem to be 
the case, and there was, therefore, no intention at present to 
propose such a Committee. Mr. Smith went on to explain 
that the Goyernment proposed to ask the House to sanction 
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an alteration of its rules under which, by a resolution of the 
House, Bills of great complexity, like the Irish Land-Purchase 
Bill, which had arrived at the Committee stage, might be 
taken up in a subsequent Session of the same Parliament at 
the same stage at which they had been dropped in a previous 
Session. A Standing Order of this nature would be pro- 
posed on Monday next, and if carried, he should apply it in 
the ease of the Irish Land-Purchase Bill. The Licensing Bill, 
the Tithe Bill (which he hoped to see carried without much 
controversy), and the Police Bill would be persevered with. 
but the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Friendly Societies 
Bill would be abandoned, as also would the Scotch Private 
Procedure Bill, if persistently opposed. 


Hereupon Mr. Gladstone gave notice of an amendment 
to Mr. Smith’s proposed Standing Order, declaring that so 
great a change should not be made until the subject had 
been examined into by a Select Committee. Next, Mr. 
Labouchere, in fulfilment of his general policy of not allowing 
the Government to do anything without tripping them up, 
moved the adjournment of the House, “in order to discuss 
a definite matter of urgent public importance,’ and a vehe- 
ment discussion arose, in which Sir William Harcourt 
triumphantly quoted the Times of last Saturday in order to 
prove the belief of the friends of the Government that there 
had been great mismanagement of the affairs of the House 
by the Government. Eventually the motion was rejected by 
a majority of 52 (233 to 181). After this, another red-herring 
was drawn across the course of debate by Mr. Winter. 
botham, who declared that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr, 
Walter Long, and Mr. F. Powell, being specially interested 
in brewery property, ought not to vote on the licensing 
question. It subsequently appeared that Mr. Walter Long 
is Chairman of the Board of the Bath Brewery Company, 
but that he was not, as had been suggested, interested 
in his brother’s, Robert Long’s Marlborough brewery, 
except so far that he had lent him money. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach explained that he had, at the earnest request of 
a personal friend, consented to hecome a trustee of the 
brewery of his friend the Member for Cheltenham, but that 
if every public-house belonging to that Company were bought 
up, not a penny of the purchase-money would go into his 
pocket. Of course Mr. Winterbotham apologised «after the 
time spent on this frivolous personal discussion had been 
wasted. The first clause of the Bill was still under discussion 
at midnight on Tuesday, when the Committee adjourned. 


There was a curious scene in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, the Ascot Cup day. A five-lined whip had been issued for 
half-past 4, but nobody supposed that any division would be 
taken till half-past 5. After question-time, Mr. Storey, who 
on Tuesday had been in the middle of a speech on the first 
clause of the Bill, was going to resume his speech, when some 
signal was given him that a snap division might turn out 
unfavourably for the Government. No one else rose to con- 
tinue the discussion, the Conservatives being off their guard, 
and the Chairman suddenly put the question. A good many 
Liberals, and a good many Liberal Unionists, and a good many 
Conservatives were all absent, but more of the last two classes 
than of the first, and the clause was carried by only 4 votes 
(228 against 224), the clause being only saved by the timely 
appearance of Lord Hartington and three friends, who arrived 
at the moment from Ascot. Thereupon Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
moved to report progress, as a protest against going on with 
a Bill of which the important clause had been carried 
by so small a majority. But Mr. W. H. Smith insisted that 
the smallness of the minority was a mere accident, due to a 
surprise; and Mr. Gladstone himself, having reflected, perhaps, 
on the unsatisfactory impression produced by the conduct of 
the Opposition on Monday and Tuesday nights, discouraged 
Mr. O’Connor’s motion, which was withdrawn. In subsequent 
divisions the Government majority rose again to 43 on the 
merits of the Bill, and to 53 on the Closure. 


It is rumoured in Berlin and Vienna that the Russian 
police recently discovered that the fortress-palace of Gatschina 
had been undermined by the Nihilists. That does not sound 
true, as undermining requires time, opportunity, and con- 
siderable force; but it is true that the Imperial family 
quitted Gatschina for Peterhof suddenly and unexpectedly. 
All the symptoms, in truth, point to a Nihilist attempt of 
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some kind, but that does not prove that the Ozar is in serious 
danger. His enemies are still a minute fraction of his people, 
and their organisation is weakened by their readiness to commit 
suicide. That diminishes the hold of their chiefs, as a man can 
always commit suicide before committing murder more easily 


than after it. 


The Bulgarian Government has sent in to the Porte a Note, 
believed to be serious, demanding the recognition of Prince 
Ferdinand. In this note, M. Stambouloff declares that the 
Turkish Government has delayed recognition for five years, 
and has thus brought Sofia into difficulties with the Bul- 
garians of Macedonia, who, he says, are two millions 
in number, and are nevertheless refused all ecclesiastical 
liberties. The Bulgarians at home feel, therefore, a dangerous 
sympathy for their brethren abroad, and if recognition is 
longer delayed, the Government of Sofia will be compelled to 
seck means of its own for ending an “intolerable situation.” 
‘This amounts to a veiled threat of insurrection in Macedonia, 
where, however, the number of Bulgarians is exaggerated, and 
may extort from the Sultan ecclesiastical concessions. Mussul- 
mans do not care how Christians arrange their hierarchy. The 
recognition, however, will not be granted, nor any serious 
steps taken of any kind, until the Czar and the German 
Emperor have met at Krasnoe-Selo. 


We mentioned last week the alarm excited both in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary by the military demands 
for money, and this week that alarm has been accentuated. 
The Austrian Minister of War, in a moment of over- 
confidence, informed the Delegations that to raise the 
Army of the Empire to its full strength would cost 
£12,000,000 a year more than is now expended, but that 
they must go on till either a catastrophe or a disarma- 
ment had arrived. The speaker said probably more than he 
meant; but the words have created great agitation, both 
Austriansand Hungarians declaring that they cannot and will 
not bear taxation so heavy. “They are half-ruined already.” 
The Government has had to explain that General Bauer 
spoke only of certain contingencies, and the Delegations will 
vote the three millions a year now demanded ; but the feeling 
of alarm remains, and it is feared that the speech will greatly 
diminish the reluctance of the two Parliaments to go to war. 
They do not see their way to annual loans, and they know 
that their constituents will dismiss them rather than bear 
additional taxation. As we have so repeatedly pointed out, it 
already presses on their low incomes with a severity which has 
hardly ever been felt in England, except perhaps in 1816, when 
every one is believed to have been paying a third of all he 
earned to the Treasury. 


Mr. Parnell is evidently trying to secure followers of a new 
type. His nominee for North Donegal is Mr. Rochfort 
Maguire, a Protestant, who took a double-first at Oxford, 
went to South Africa, and managed the negotiations between 
the South African Company and Lobengula, the ruler of 
Matabeleland, conspicuously well. The story goes that he 
conciliated the barbarian chief by teaching him all manner of 
games of cards, and taking care not to win too often. He is 
consequently greatly in favour with the South African Com- 
pany, and will probably in the House defend their interests 
as well as Home-rule. If Mr. Maguire, who is not thirty- 
five, can speak well, he will be the most valuable ally 
Mr. Parnell has yet secured; but the new policy is a little 
risky. Thoroughly cultivated men make indifferent private 
soldiers, and it is Mr. Parnell’s dictatorship which has made 
his party as strong as it is. As the Arabs say, one builds with 
clay, not with diamonds. 


The Standard announces that, on the intervention of Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Monro will probably withdraw his resignation. 
As we have said elsewhere, we do not see why he should not; 
and he may assist, as he is very popular, in calming the agita- 
tion visible among the London police, which is due, in part, toa 
mistake as to the tone of the Home Office. Their chiefs seem 
disposed to a reasonable compromise, if they get pensions as 
of right after twenty-five years’ service, and a fair allowance 
for their special perils, which are almost as great as those of 
soldiers; but some of the wilder spirits among them are using 
imprudent language. A strike would instantly turn all 
public sympathy against them, and would be, in fact, a strike 
against the perfectly innocent public, which wishes them to 





have fair rates of pay. So far as we can judge, those rates, 
when the pensions are secured, are liberal as things go, but 
invalid allowances ought to be increased; some hope 
should be created of special prizes, and if it be pos- 
sible, some kind of Order of Merit should be established 
for special displays of devotion. We believe the sense 
of duty pervading the Force will avert any such calamity 
asa strike; but if it occurred, it would be necessary at once 
to draft men on special allowances from every city in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


The democracy in America, when called the consumer, 
appears to have no rights at all. Mr. Blaine actually pub- 
lishes the following letter to a citizen of Maine who had sug- 
gested that to remit the duty on sugar would help to deplete 
the overfull Treasury. He is willing to take off the tax, but 
“we ought,” he says, “to have in exchange for free sugar a 
free market for breadstuffs and provisions, besides various 
fabrics, from all parts of the United States. If sugar be made 
unconditionally free, we shall give the Latin American States 
free admission for $150,000,000 worth of their products.” The 
fact that cheap sugar would help to fatten every American, 
and is therefore clearly beneficial, does not even occur to Mr. 
Blaine. His notion is that trade only benefits the seller, and 
he does not ask himself how the sugar is to be paid for except 
in American exports. 


An outbreak of cholera, supposed to be Asiatic, in Puebla 
de Rugat (Valencia) and some neighbouring villages, has 
greatly alarmed both Spain and France. The disease, whether 
sporadic or not, has been spreading since the middle of May, 
and kills about half those attacked. The local Government 
has placed a cordon of troops round the town, and emigrants 
from Valencia are to be placed in rigorous quarantine. So 
great is the alarm, that the rich from the whole South of Spain 
are flying northwards, and the peasantry in the Valencia 
villages have armed themselves to keep out strangers. The 
authorities in Southern France are taking severe pre- 
cautions, practically prohibiting trade by land; and though 
the Government in Italy pooh-poohs the reports, the cities are 
greatly alarmed. Men of the Southern temperament almost 
lose their heads in the presence of the cholera, yet they will 
not take the necessary precautions as to the purity of the 
water they drink, or give up eating half-rotten fruit. During 
the last outbreak in Naples, the people were convinced that 
the doctors were distributing poison, and both in Italy and 
Spain they do not scruple to “isolate” any infected house in 
such a way that the inmates are imprisoned and cannot get 
food. The disturbance to trade caused by panic is so great, 
that the rumours from Valencia sent down stocks on every 
Bourse in Europe. The odd thing is, that an unhealthy season, 
which kills more than the cholera does, creates no panic at all. 


Mr. Gladstone made an admirable speech on Wednesday 
to the depositors in the Savings-Banks connected with 
the South-Eastern and Metropolitan Railway Companies. 
It is called in the newspapers a speech on “thrift,” but it 
was hardly that. Indeed, as regards thrift, while he warmly 
recommended it to the earners of wages, he appeared to 
be very dubious about it in the wealthy, intimating that they 
might do much better if they spent more and saved less. 
Well, that is true if they are wise in expenditure; but it is 
much easier to be wise in saving than wise in expenditure. It 
is hardly possible for the wealthy really to save without so 
investing their money as to support a great deal of honest 
labour; but it is uncommonly easy so to expend it, and so to 
expend it with the best intentions, as to effect very little but 
harm. But the main idea of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and a 
very striking and vigorous idea, was that railways had organised 
so methodically the means of locomotion as to submit all the 
employés to what Mr. Carlyle used to call a genuinely 
“rhythmical drill,” remarkably beneficial to those who are 
subjected to it, encouraging as it does the formation of 
punctual habits in the place of those indolent speculations on 
chance gains and chance employment which so much injured 
the purveyors of coach and carriage travelling,—the post-boys, 
for instance,—of the early part of the century. Now railways 
mean method to all who travel and to all who serve, and 
method means “rhythmical drill” to both soul and body. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COMMONS. 


# py Opposition appear to us to be forgetting the wise 
maxim of all conflict,—not to lose your head, and 
not to alienate the sympathy you have gained by crowing 
too loudly over a petty success. They are going the way, 
if we understand the English people rightly, to transform 
a real advantage into an ultimate defeat. It is true, we 
think, that the Government, in their very sincere and whole- 
some zeal for the cause of Temperance without fanaticism, 
have attached too much importance to a moderate, a tenta- 
tive, and an equitable measure, which has looked to the con- 
stituencies like an effort to endorse the claims of publicans, 
which they were already inclined to think excessive. 
Those who think selling alcohol wicked, wish to punish 
those who sell it. Those who are not so foolish, think that 
at least the publicans are on the whole well enough off as 
they are, and do not need even the fair recognition of 
claims which they are so very well able to push for them- 
selves. And, lastly, the drinkers, though they do not wish 
to see the publicans abolished, owe them many a grudge 
for the hold they have got over them by their own fault. 
All these feelings have combined to make the public 
inclined to look sourly at any effort to carry out the tradi- 
tional policy of statesmen of all schools, of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright no less than of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Goschen, towards the publicans in relation to the with- 
drawal of licences in which up to this time it had been 
supposed, in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, that they had 
acquired a “vested interest” and to which they had a 
“legislative title.’ Led on by fanatics like Mr. Caine, and 
backed up by powerful and zealous converts like Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Harcourt, the many politicians who 
were indisposed, when it came to the point to acknowledge 
practically rights which they had repeatedly admitted 
theoretically without any scruple, showed that satisfaction 
in embarrassing the Government in relation to the policy 
of buying up licences,—even though that policy was to be 
carried out only by democratic County Councils at their 
own pleasure, and that only on a very tentative scale,— 
which Englishmen are very apt to show when they can 
visit on an unpopular class credited with a good many 
unlawful gains, the sins of individuals against whom 
they have long borne a grudge. For ourselves, we hold 
that probably the only error of the Government has been 
that they have allowed themselves to be irritated by very 
unjust aspersions, and have clung to a tentative and some- 
what insignificant measure with a zeal that appears a little 
excessive when we consider the great interests really 
involved in the duty of keeping the legislative machinery 
of the Government 1 practical working order. They have 
been irritated by injustice on the side of the Opposition 
into a pertinacity somewhat too emphatic, from which 
they cannot now recede without giving an impression of 
weakness which might be worse than pertinacity itself. 
On the other hand, the Opposition, who had no doubt 
scored for the first time a success not only in Scotland and 
Wales, but even in England itself, have been hounded on 
by Irish allies who are heartily favourable to the policy of 
the Government with regard to licences, though they are 
burning with zeal to defeat the Irish Land-Purchase Bill 
by any means that does not directly commit them to re- 
fusing most favourable terms which their constituencies 
are eager to accept, into a course of obstruction 
such as reminds us more of the Parnellites in 1881 
and 1882, than of any English Opposition of this 
century. The scenes of Monday night have hardly 
been surpassed even in the French Chamber, and yet 
the Opposition leaders, instead of interfering to control 
the somewhat overacted passion of their Irish followers, 
did all in their power to spur them on. Again, on Tuesday 
night, though they did not stand up to support Mr. 
Labouchere in the motion for adjournment to discuss Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s statement, though it was obvious that the 
right time for discussing it would be the motion to amend 
the Standing Orders on Monday next, they gave it the moral 
support of the leaders in Sir .W. Harcourt’s triumphant 
speech, and so added to the lavish waste of time which is 
now the policy of the Opposition, a wanton waste which 
may well appear to the constituencies a “superfluity of 
naughtiness,” 








It has really come to this, that the majority j i 
ment is to be allowed to do nothing “— all, —— 
the minority do not like what the majority like, and 
have seen signs on one petty question that the con. 
stituencies are more or less disposed to share their 
own feeling. Very likely it may be so. We quite 
admit that, so far as the signs of the times go, it 
appears most probable that on the proposal to find an 
money for buying up licences, the Government are in : 
minority, the subject being emphatically one in which the 
grudges of the people override their sense of right. But 
is it true that the people care enough about the matter 
to see Parliament degraded as it was on Monday and 
Tuesday nights by the most violent scenes and the most 
deliberate and wanton waste of Parliamentary time, with. 
out compunction and without humiliation? We do not 
believe it for a moment. We believe that, whatever the 
feeling may be,—and no doubt it is, on the whole, a feeling 
of irritation against the Government,—as regards the 
licensing clauses of the Local Taxation Bill, the sanction 
given to such a course of action as the badgering of 
Mr. Balfour on Monday night, and the flagrant motion 
for the adjournment of the House on Tuesday, wil} 
do a great deal more to turn the constituencies against 
the Opposition than the licensing policy has done 
to turn men against the Government. The English 
people, no doubt, do not weigh questions of justice 
very carefully when they think a class too rich, and 
rich, to some extent at least, on ill-gotten gains. They 
do not ask whether it is right to mulct the class in- 
discriminately of expectations to which it had gained 
a “legislative title.” They are very willing to rob Peter 
to pay Paul, if Peter and Paul be both publicans, and 
only remark sulkily that so many of the class have got 
more than they ought out of poor men’s beer, that 
those who have acted fairly must be content to suffer 
for the sins of their fellow-publicans. That is the common 
and grumpy English way of looking at things ; and unjust 
as it is, we cannot expect to see it reformed in a hurry, 
especially when the temperance fanatics go about preaching 
that ruining a publican is a great deal more effective than 
charity in covering a multitude of sins. Indeed, the beery 
men who only recollect with a sort of dull anger the 
long bills they owe for making themselves unhealthy and 
useless, have a novel sensation of saintliness when they 
hear the agitators of the teetotalers praising them for their 
grudges, and making common cause with them as advocates. 
of righteous retribution. But in spite of this feeling, the 
people of this country are not yet prepared to see Parlia- 
ment degraded as it is being degraded by the policy of the 
Opposition, and we foresee as clearly a vehement reaction 
against the men who encourage this sort of warfare against 
Parliamentary institutions, as we recognise the temporary 
ill-humour which the Government have called out by 
their just and reasonable but unpopular measure. The 
great mistake of Mr. Gladstone has been that he has shown 
too contentious a spirit in advocating his own policy. He 
has excused and defended the Parnellites where almost 
every one knew that the Parnellites were utterly wrong. 
He is now protecting the teetotalers and the ultra-Radicals 
in obstructive tactics in which every one with the 
smallest sobriety knows that they are utterly wrong. 
And in this way he is turning against himself a power- 
ful body of opinion and feeling which might have 
been wholly favourable to him on the Home-rule policy 
taken alone. Whatever the fitful temper of the moment 
may be, we may depend upon it that when the ballot 
comes to display the true judgment of the country, the 
party that has deliberately wasted, and encouraged its 
allies to waste, the time of the House of Commons, 
to paralyse its great legislative powers, and to drag its 
name in the dust, will not escape without a significant 
proof that the English people are not so eager even to 
punish publicans as they are to punish the men who 
wound the self-respect of the House of Commons. 





LORD SALISBURY IN AFRICA. 


ORD SALISBURY, by an arrangement full at once 

of astuteness and civil courage, has secured for his 
country a great triumph in Eastern Africa. The key to 
the position there is the island of Zanzibar. Any maritime 
Power which exercises sovereignty over that great piece of 
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LL . . 
400 acres, or a little less than Berkshire—with 
ee ite streams, and the wonderfully fertile soil 
hich in the course of ages has formed upon it, becomes 
*t awl of necessity the leading Power of the East African 
aa. It can maintain, feed, and water any fleet there, 
drill and hide me and, if safe upon the water, 
repare in serene leisure any number of expeditions. To 
4 Power like ourselves, seated in India for the time 
being as securely as in England, with limitless supplies 
of acclimatised recruits, with an irresistible fleet, and 
with a large local population in the island itself con- 
sisting of Indians accustomed to obey British orders and 
look for British protection, Zanzibar furnishes a base 
such as might serve to support an Empire. The local 
ruler, too, with whose family friendship to England has 
pecome a tradition, possesses rights upon the mainland 
which it would be hard to define, and which have been 
only intermittently real, but which are rights nevertheless, 
recorded in many treaties, and quite sufficient in strong 
hands to serve as foundations for true sovereignty over 
everybody from the German Company’s dominions to Lake 
Victoria. The immense advantages of the position have long 
been acknowledged, and sovereignty over Zanzibar has 
been, to speak truth, coveted in London and Bombay for 
years ; but it seemed as if it was unattainable. The 
German Government is quite as keen as our own, and 
perhaps less scrupulous, and it was jealous of the inde- 
ndence of Zanzibar because of these very rights. It 
insisted on treating the Sultan as a person to be approached 
rather than coerced, maintained at his Court a regular war 
of intrigue, extracted from him the “ lease” of an extensive 
territory on the mainland, and was, at all events, suspected, 
rhaps unfairly, of desiring a separate protectorate even 
of the island itself. For years every telegram has 
alluded to this struggle, sometimes, we are bound to 
remark, in terms of absurd exaggeration, the bulletin- 
makers talking of “influence” and “prestige” as if 
Zanzibar were Constantinople, when suddenly it ended, 
and England was proclaimed, with the full consent of the 
Arab Sultan, in Berlin and in London sole Protector, which 
means in Africa overlord, with rights limited only by 
her will and her means, of the island of Zanzibar. It 
had occurred to Lord Salisbury, in the course of the 
African negotiations, that we possessed off the mouth of 
the Elbe a sand-bank of some four hundred acres—less 
than the area of Regent’s Park—called Heligoland, taken 
from the Danes in 1807, and now inhabited by some 
two thousand Frisian fishermen. The place is of no earthly 
value to any Power, the water being too shallow for great 
ships; but it is much used by Hamburgers as an autumn 
bathing-place, and the Germans might like to have it. 
They had, it is true, no traditions about it, for the place 
never was German, and had no more connection with 
Hanover than with Palestine; but Germany has become 
an Empire, and Empires dislike to see neighbouring 
islands, however small, in the possession of foreign, and 
possibly hostile Powers. They have always an idea that 
any rock may be made a fulcrum by enemies from 
which to move their world, an idea with some reason in 
it in the days of sailing vessels, and grow periodically 
fidgetty about any such place, as if they lay under a per- 
petual challenge. The idea of a ring-fence, always so con- 
solatory, is broken in upon, and Britain would hardly seem 
ours if the Germans or any other Power owned North 
Ronaldshay. Lord Salisbury determined, therefore, to 
offer Heligoland for Zanzibar, and the offer was accepted 
not only with readiness, but with a feeling that, the terri- 
tory being in Europe, and just off the German coast, 
making it showed a proper feeling for German suscepti- 
bilities, and German rank in the maritime world. No gift 
could be more acceptable, and so, subject always to the 
permission of the British Parliament, Heligoland, which, 
except to Germany, is a minus quantity, was exchanged for 
Zanzibar, which, in any time but our own, would have been 
worth a lengthy war. 

If there is any sense of proportion or any knowledge 
of geography left in our countrymen, that settles the 
acceptance of the Treaty. We confess to a lingering doubt 
last week about this very Zanzibar, for we dreaded German 
action there and the position she might acquire by playing 
off the Sultan against Great Britain, but our hesitation 
vanishes under the Salisbury agreement. If the Germans 
are willing to acknowledge us as supreme in Zanzibar in 
exchange for Heligoland, it is folly to discuss the suggested 





treaty any further. The Germans gain, it is true, am 

enormous prize, nothing less than a magnificent Empire 

stretching across the continent from sea to sea—this 

Emperor has big ideas—for they can exchange Metz for 

the Congo State on any day they choose; but then, we gaim 

one, or rather two prizes, either of which would seem to 

any Power but England almost too big to take. Just 

look at our South African Dominion, or Africania,. 

as we hope it will one day be called, as it now standss 
under the Treaty. Sir Bartle Frere dreamed of stretching 

it, already bigger than Austria, Germany, France, Spain,. 
and Italy, up to the Zambesi; but Lord Salisbury has 

stretched it up to Lake Tanganyika, six hundred miles: 
further to the north. He has taken in a solid block—to 

be called, we suppose, the Province of Livingstonia—of 

250,000 square miles. Between Stevenson’s Road and. 
Cape Town, at least two thousand miles, there is nothing. 
which is not ours—for we reckon the Boer States as cer- 

tain to become English States—except the Portuguese 
possession, which we shall, under some happy conjunc- 

tion of circumstances, sooner or later buy. That vast 

territory, in which you might sprinkle Kingdoms like 

Portugal and then be unable to find them, cannot be invaded 

from any side except by Germany, for her dominion, while 
it shuts us out from one single route—and that we may 

traverse by treaty right, and avoid by a treaty with the 
Congo King—also shuts out every other foe. While 
we agree with her—and if we fought Germany, which 

is inconceivable, it would be in defence of France,. 
and therefore with France as an ally—we may possess 
South Africa in absolute peace, and grow nations on its 
vast culturable plains, and in the valleys of its broads 
mountains, valleys that would hold States, and over 
its “ mineral regions,” which, if rumour may be trusted,. 
are as much richer as they are vaster than Colorado: 

There is room for everybody, for a century of un— 
broken emigration to an unpeopled land, and a climate 
where the white man, even if he works all day, 
may expand to the burliness of the typical Dutch 
Boer. The natives? We are always hearing about the- 
natives in South Africa, but what harm do they do, unless: 
it be harm, when an Empire is being founded, to provide 
cheap labour? There are not two millions of them in our 
present territories, and as we grow and multiply, they will 
recede to Reserves as the Red Indians do, or if they are 
too strong for that, will settle and work as the black 
population does now in the United States. There are 
valleys without an inhabitant, kingdoms where the in- 
habitants are as “sparse” as the Maories were whem 
the first ship-captain landed in New Zealand. To ask 
for more land is the very foolishness of greed. For- 
generations to come, the one difficulty of South Africa. 
will be the disproportion between the extent of its area. 
and the numbers of its population; and distance will 
be the impediment alike of statesmen, capitalists, and 
engineers. 

The second “ Colony,” as it should now be called, unless 
we can find a new word to describe the domains of the 
Chartered Companies—why should not “ domain ” do ?— 
though a less valuable possession, is a territory full of 
magnificent possibilities. Under the agreement, though 
we do not get everything—and who gave us the right to 
expect everything ?—the British East Africa Company, 
besides its present territories, acquires Witu on the cm 
and with it the power of extending itself indetinitely ovex 
the Somali country up to Abyssinia if it pleases, the whole 
of the northern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, the great 
Kingdom of Uganda, the “pearl of Africa,” where 
Christianity has made such progress, the Albert Nyanza:. 
and its borders, and direct communication with the Nile,- 
which involves, if we please, control over the whole of 
Emin Pasha’s former territory, the Equatorial Provinees. 
We trust we shall not go near them for years ; but surely, if 
extent vf possible territory is an object, and it is for this. 
and nothing else that opiuion has been contending, British, 
ambition is gratified to the full. Lord Salisbury has come- 
out of the negotiations with his hands full, and Germans 
may well say, as an old English philanthropist said last 
week : “ England in Africa is England as usual, grumbling 
and grieving and grabbing.” Our only fear is that we- 
have obtained too much, and that we may neglect the 
one heavy obligation about which Imperialists and the 
Aborigines Protection Society are in hearty accord.. 
Every one of these vast conquests, conquests which are: 
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like dreams, and which no effort will ever bring home to 
the ignorant electors to whom Providence, in its mysterious 
wisdom, is giving continents, is a dacoity unless we govern 
them. Our rule is in Africa the justification for our 
grasping ambition ; and the duty of Englishmen, if they 
would keep their consciences clean, is to see that this rule is 
not only beneficial in intent, but is actual in fact. They 
are being used, if it is not presumptuous to say so, as God 
Almighty’s ploughshares ; and a ploughshare which stops in 
the furrow instead of ploughing is a piece of rusty iron, in- 
stead of an instrument necessary to the crop. These Com- 
panies with kingdoms at their feet, must be made to establish 
order and do justice, or they must be superseded by the 
direct agents of the Crown. We cannot imagine a political 
crime greater than to claim the “ Protectorate,” which is 
ihe sovereignty, say of Uganda, and then allow Uganda 
to be, as it has for some years been, an African Aceldama. 
The most pressing of our duties now in East Africa is to 
make sure that an order from Zanzibar, which should be 
the seat of the supervising authority, will throughout the 
whole of our “sphere of influence” cause every spear to 
drop. 





THE GOVERNMENT AS IT HAS BEEN. 


| is an expedient time, we think, to remind our readers 

of what this Government, considered as a Govern- 
ment and not as an instrument for passing a single Bill 
of third-rate importance, really has been. It has governed 
with a great deal of success. We ventured, when it first 
came into power, to predict that it would not be a Tory 
Government—that is, a Government concerned to protect 
privilege—but would be influenced through and through, 
in its innermost temper and ideas, both by its new con- 
stituency and by its alliance with the Unionist party : and 
it has fully realised that prediction. It has, in the first 
place, been thoroughly faithful to Unionist principles. It 
has not given way upon any point, but has set itself 
steadily to its double task of restoring the ascendency of 
law in Ireland by civil process and without courts-martial, 
and of carrying through a revolution in tenure unaccom- 
panied, and therefore not spoiled, by projects of confiscation. 
There may have been some errors of detail in administration, 
eaused mainly, we believe, by the chronic irritation produced 
in a force like the Irish Constabulary by the hostility of the 
furious section of the people; but no Irishman denies that 
life and property are now safe in the island, the strongest 
Parnellite ‘only alleging that the improvement is due to 
the hopes excited by the “sympathy” of the English 
Liberal Party. As to the tenure, the Government 
has risked popular displeasure to carry out a radical 
reform, and its success may be measured by the energy 
with which the Home-rulers resist the passing of the 
Land-Purchase Bill, and the ardour with which the 
Parnellites denounce the Ashbourne Act as at once 
a bribe to the farmer and a “means of escape” for the 
detested landlord. When the bitterness of the struggle 
has died away, the historian will allow that during a 
most difficult interval between two widely different con- 
ditions of society, in years which were years of birth 
and therefore of sickness, the Unionist Ministry main- 
tained the Pax Britannica in Ireland very well. So also 
they have legislated very well. We are not concerned 
just now with smaller measures, which succeed or fail 
generally according to the degree of judgment displayed 
by an individual Minister; but the Unionist Cabinet have 
carried through at least one social change of the first 
order. They have “ disestablished the country gentlemen” 
by the County Councils Act so successfully, that local 
power has passed to the people; yet there has not been a 
symptom of social war, or even of that silent bitterness 
between classes which elsewhere follows every great change. 
The County Councils are working so well that, except in 
London, their proceedings are hardly noticed, and opinion 
is quietly maturing itself in favour of still larger trans- 
fers to them of local authority and work. The Councils, 
in fact, which are the creation of the Unionist Govern- 
ment, are the recognised heirs of every local body which it 
may from time to time be found by Parliament expedient 
to supersede. 

These are visible successes, and they have been outdone 
by some which the electors can scarcely be said to see. 
They do not see, for example, the immense difficulty of so 
revising the Education Code as to modify “Payment by 
Results,” and to content the Department itself, yet excite 





aR Na enn 
no Parliamentary irritation upon the most contentious 
and complicated of all subjects; but this has been accom 
plished. It is admitted by Admirals who are discontented 
that the great wants of the Navy have been supplied 
by Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Goschen: that 
the lacune in our maritime strength have been filled 
up; and that when the automatic scheme accepted 
by Parliament has been fully carried through, the 
British Fleet will be equal to the fleet of any two Powers 
and will find itself in possession of the only safe array 
of coaling-stations possessed by any maritime Power e 
the world. The country has, in fact, been made as stron 
at sea—which means all over the planet—as it can be ae 
without wasting the resources of the people in an effort to 
meet contingencies which may never arise, and which it ig 
not in human power accurately to foresee. If the whole 
world combines to crush us, we may be beaten; but short 
of that unprecedented calamity, the English and Italian 
Fleets would render a good account of almost any con- 
ceivable combination of navies. The Army is not go 
strong—is not, perhaps, our new responsibilities being 
considered, so strong as it should be by ten thousand men 
—but it is, by the admission of Lord Wolseley in a public 
speech, stronger than it ever was before, and _ besides 
performing all its usual work, which includes, be it re. 
membered, for one trifle, the permanent defence of the 
North-West Frontier of India against a first-class Power, 
it has for four years so garrisoned Egypt that the 
Soudanese Arabs have not been able even to enter it—one 
attempt having been repelled with ease—and that the 
Delta itself has remained as tranquil and orderly as 
Suffolk. Just think, we would ask any readers who may 
be doubtful, of the sort of bulletin that Napoleon, the first 
soldier of his age, would have made of that. The improve. 
ment in both Army and Navy has, of course, involved 
expenditure; but so well have the finances been ad- 
ministered by Mr. Goschen, that besides incessant reductions 
in the bulk of the Debt, he has been enabled to reduce its 
interest for this generation by £1,800,000 a year, and for 
the next by £3,600,000 a year, thus enabling the people in 
any emergency to borrow £100,000,000 without any addi- 
tion to their ancient burdens. So high, in fact, does 
British credit now stand, that if the Government were 
involved in a really great war—a war, for instance, with 
France—it could at once raise £200,000,000, the amount of 
the French Indemnity, without difficulty at 3 per cent., a 
source of power which is not in any way a substitute either 
for courage or military skill, but which would supply to 
both the material force without which victories in war- 
time cannot be achieved. 


There is, however, little risk of war, or risk from one 
quarter alone. So quietly has Lord Salisbury managed 
the Foreign Office, and so little has his management irri- 
tated the Opposition, that up to the beginning of the 
negotiations with Germany about Africa, it has hardly 
attracted the attention of the public. There has not been 
throughout his administration one sincerely hostile attack 
made in Parliament upon his foreign policy. He has, all 
the same, been steering through very difficult seas. He has 
had to face the determined hostility of France to the occu- 
pation of Egypt, a hostility in which Russia for practical 
purposes may be said to concur, and he has faced it without 
bluster, without rousing the nations by public discussion, 
and without surrender on any one point except those 
in which success would have involved a breach of treaty. 
We had, for example, no legal right to bid France defiance 
as to the conversion of the Debt. The Powers which 
authorised us to enter the Valley in 1882 are, as M. Ribot 
confesses almost in so many words, still of opinion that 
British occupation is beneficial, and must for the present 
be continued. That the quarrel exists we fully acknow- 
ledge, and also that it cannot end until we can find France 
compensation; but it has never been allowed to come to 
an outbreak, or to interfere with that strong control of the 
general administration of Egypt the success of which, it 
is too often forgotten, ought to be carried to the credit of 
the Foreign Office, which selects, or approves and supports, 
the whole of the agency employed. Administration of that 
kind is not the usual function of a Foreign Office, and like 
much of the organisation of our power on the East Coast 
of Africa, is, in fact, new work thrown on a department 
which has, or ought to have, no experience in the direct 
business of governing. Then, words can hardly describe 
the delicacy of the position which Lord Salisbury has 
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occupied towards the “League of Peace” and its two 
enemies, a position out of which the Government has 
secured incidentally a most important advantage. Lord 
Salisbury could not pledge England to join France 
and Russia, because the demands of the latter would, in 
the event of victory, be wholly opposed to English interests, 
nor could he join Germany and Austria in a war which 
might make of France a secular enemy, or be pushed to a 
result—the destruction of France—which Englishmen, 
irritated as they often are by that fretful Power, could 
never bring themselves to approve. He was compelled, 
therefore, to maintain neutrality ; but, sympathising with 
the League so long as it maintained peace, he could and 
did render it an important advantage by protecting Italy. 
There is, we imagine, no treaty with Italy, and there 
never has been public discussion as to any “under- 
standings ;” but it is perfectly evident that England and 
Italy have become close friends, that Italy looks upon Great 
Britain as a powerful ally, and that Great Britain regards 
with “ benevolent favour” the rather rash efforts of the 
House of Savoy to include Abyssinia in its dominions. The 
effect of this arrangement is, that England, instead of being 
isolated in the Mediterranean, commands in time of danger 
two fleets ; that she has a steady vote on her side at Constan- 
tinople, and in all Egyptian affairs; and that she might, in 
an hour of emergency in Africa, rely upon aid from the 
nearest of all the great armies of the Continent. That is 
an immense advantage to have secured out of such a situa- 
tion as the present, and one which may be permanent ; for 
even if a European disarmament should one day be arranged, 
Italy, if she fixes herself in Africa, would constantly stand 
in need of British good-will. Finally, Lord Salisbury, 
though pressed by difficulties of the most acute character, 
one being that he is not dealing at Berlin with ordinary 
statesmen, but direct with an Emperor who has an iron 
will, has succeeded in arranging a compromise which 
binds England and Germany together in Africa, which 
leaves us free to expand from the Equator to the North 
as far as we please, and which vests in us, bya title no one 
has the power to dispute, a dominion in South Central 
Africa which would hold and feed the whole population 
of Great Britain. We stand to-day in Europe almost 
arbiters of the situation—quite arbiters, if the people 
wished to have it so—we occupy Egypt subject to 
a European warrant already secured ; we have stretched 
Cape Colony from the Cape, far over the Zambesi, 
nearly to the Equator; and we occupy in East Africa 
such a position that the Queen is the true Sovereign of 
Zanzibar and its dependencies, and may stretch her sceptre 
northwards till, at all events, she touches the territory pro- 
tected by the Italians,—that is, by warm allies. We may 
not approve all these results, we are doubtful of one 
of them ourselves—a possible premature implication in 
Soudanese affairs—but if they are not great results, words 
have in politics lost their meaning. This Government so 
far has, in fact, been one of the most successful Govern- 
ments of modern times, and if the people only understood 
its action as the cultivated do, it could take the constitu- 
tional plébiscite with an absolute assurance that the 
answer to spring from the urns would be an emphatic 
“Yes.” Unfortunately, such knowledge does not belong 
to the masses of any people, and we are not sure, amidst 
the perplexity and overwork of our present constitutional 
system, whether the Government have not a little neglected 
the great art of advertising themselves. They have done 
great things almost too quietly, and it is quite possible that 
they may pay heavily for a reticence which used to be con- 
sidered the first sign of strength, but which has become, 
we hope only for the hour, almost inconsistent with modern 
manners, 





MR. MATTHEWS AND MR. MONRO. 

ee easiest arrangement of the personal difficulty in 

_the Police Force would probably be for Mr. Monro 
to withdraw his resignation, and for Mr. Matthews to 
accept the withdrawal with an assurance of continued con- 
fidence. It is impossible to think Mr. Monro in the right, 
unless the Home Secretary has distinctly shown want of 
confidence in him; but the question is a little complex, 
and the error committed is, after all, only an error of 
judgment not infrequent in public affairs. “Mr. Monro, a 
very competent servant of the State, attributes a little too 
much importance to his own position,—that is all. Upon 
the ground of quarrel originally stated, he had, no doubt, 





a right to resign. He believed that Mr., Matthews 
intended to appoint Mr. Ruggles-Brise, his private secre- 
tary, to the vacant Assistant-Commissionership, and if 
he thought that a bad selection, he was justified in 
retiring. The head of a department must have some 
voice in the selection of the colleagues he is to work 
with, and if he dislikes or distrusts his immediate 
subordinates too much, may fairly consider that his own 
usefulness has been impaired by their’ appointment. So 
far we have no quarrel with Mr. Monro; but then, Mr. 
Matthews has none either; for, whatever his original 
intentions, he has reconsidered them under remonstrance, 
and Mr. Howard, the experienced officer whom Mr. Monre 
would have recommended, has been appointed to the 
vacancy. As regards the superannuation allowances of the 
Force, however, Mr. Monro seems to us to have acted hastily. 
The Chief Commissioner does not represent the Force to 
Government, but Government to the Force. He is not 
responsible for payments to the Police, but the Minister of 
State. It was Mr. Monro’s duty, if he thought his 
subordinates ill-paid, to represent the matter strongly, and 
even with urgency; but it was not his duty to resign on 
such a ground, and scarcely even allowable. The Police 
of London is too like a small army, in fact though not in 
law, for that course to be permissible in a man devoted to 
the interests of the State. A strike of the police in 
London, of which some men write so lightly, though it is 
not a mutiny, would be almost as disastrous to the com- 
munity, and probably be far more shocking in its 
attendant incidents. It would for a moment let loose the 
criminal classes of the Metropolis upon the wealthiest city 
in the world, and the mischief effected even in a moment 
might be nearly irreparable. Society would be practically 
in a state of anarchy, and the Government would be 
compelled either to use soldiers and marines for the pro- 
tection of the streets, with orders to use their weapons 
too, for the banks would be attacked, or to call on the 
citizens to protect themselves by Vigilance Committees, 
and promise a Bill of Indemnity for any acts they might 
find it necessary to perform. Respectability in London is 
quite irresistible if it can organise itself for action, and 
could, if need were, destroy the criminal classes wholesale ; 
but the training of centuries cripples its initiative, and it 
would do nothing without legal warrant. Any person 
whatever who helps to bring on such an anarchical crisis 
incurs a terrible responsibility, and more especially if, from 
his official position, his action is certain to encourage the 
violent. Mr. Monro, in resigning because he thought the 
State ungenerous to his force, was almost in the position 
of a Commander-in-Chief who resigned to obtain more pay 
for his soldiers, an action which no Government in the 
world would be expected to endure. His attitude was made 
clear by his conduct as to the gratuity for extra service 
during meetings in Hyde Park. Mr. Monro asked for 
an allowance to the police as payment for extra work, but 
the Home Secretary refused it, thinking, as he explained 
on Tuesday, that it introduced extra pay for extra work as 
a general principle. He, however, granted £100 as an 
acknowledgment of the men’s zeal and success; but Mr. 
Monro distributed it as the allowance granted, though, if 
so considered, it was inadequate by £38. Naturally, the 
Police were annoyed, believing that, instead of a gratuity, 
they had received less regular pay than they thought 
themselves entitled to obtain. It is, however, quite possible 
that Mr. Monro was under their mistake, and that 
throughout he has acted for the best, and with the single idea 
of making his force as efficient as it could possibly be made. 
To that end, fair pay is necessary ; and though Mr. Monro 
was wrong in his very peculiar position in trying to force 
his superior’s hand, we must not forget that the only 
victim which could be made by the course he adopted was 
himself. Even if he misconceived his duty as grievously 
as we think, it was a generous misconception, and might 
be overlooked in the case of a man acknowledged to be 
entirely competent. Mr. Monro has had much difficult 
work to do during his term of office, which has been 
marked by a sort of explosion of ultra-democratic feeling, 
and has done it so well that he is liked by the public, and 
something more than liked by the force which he 
commands. That liking should be carried to his 


credit, for it is not fair that an occasionally imprudent 
expression of it should be registered against him, 
Soldiers never love an incompetent General, or police- 
As to the substance of the dispute, that 


men either. 
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is dwindling to small proportions. It is quite evident 
from Mr. Matthews’s speeches in the House, that he is 
willing to be as liberal as he can in the pension matter, 
and the substance of the police demand reduces itself to 
‘that, and an allowance for overtime which, if nine hours’ is 
adopted as the limit instead of eight, will not strike the 
‘public as unreasonable. 

We do not see why Mr. Monro should not be restored ; 
‘but at the same time the attacks on Mr. Matthews are 
unreasonable in their bitterness. They always are. We 
‘never remember to have seen the present Home Secretary 
attacked for any reason whatever without some one using 
4anguage which seemed to be dictated by an unexplained 
“personal detestation. If he declines to allow the streets to 
‘be obstructed, he is called a tyrant; while if he refuses a 
respite to a parricide, he is denounced as amurderer. The 
‘words do no harm, of course, and are probably forgotten 
‘as soon as uttered; but they indicate hate. We suppose 
‘the plain truth is, that Mr. Matthews, who retains in 
debate a good deal of the advocate’s impulse to prove his 
adversary in the wrong, instead of proving himself to be 
‘in the right, wants in some degree the faculty of making 
‘himself liked; but that is no reason for this perpetual 
injustice towards a competent and successful Minister. 
‘Wherein has Mr. Matthews failed ?—for it is easy to see 
wherein he has succeeded. At a moment when the 
democracy just set free is inclined to use its freedom 
recklessly, to set up opinion above the law, to pardon 
‘every crime except incivility to “ the people,” and especially 
‘to elevate a sort of jury of Radical editors into a Court of 
Cassation, with power to call Judges before it to be 
scourged, Mr. Matthews has steadily upheld the authority 
of Law. He has kept our streets clear of dangerous 
mobs; he has strengthened the Police force of London 
by 10 per cent.; he has fought for pensions to the country 
police till many of the rural County Councils are, we are 
told, exasperated at his interference ; and he has steadily, 
except possibly in the Maybrick case, refused to allow 
the sentimentalists, and men incapable of comprehending 
‘evidence, to save criminals from the legal punishment 
of their crimes. We do not suppose Mr. Matthews is a 


“very “‘ sympathetic” man or a “ magnetic” man, or a man 
“to whom “ the great heart of the people goes fully out ;” and 


so much the better. What is wanted in the Home Office 
to-day is a resolute administrator, and a just Judge, who 
knows that a criminal may on occasion deserve pardon, 
but who knows also that the multitude who clamour for 
his respite is made up for the most part of men and women 
in whom pity, hysterical emotion, and intellectual ill- 


“temper—nowadays a great factor in discussion—entirely 


overbalance solid judgment. They ought not to be 
punished for their folly, but they ought to be quietly set 
at naught. We do not know, and do not care to say, that 
Mr. Matthews adds strength to the Ministry; but he 
does add strength to the administration of the country, 
and that is the quality which is more and more becoming 
indispensable. We have a great deal too many men in 
high position who take their guidance from newspapers, 
who shiver at every breeze of public opinion, and who 


‘believe that if Moses had lived in our day, he would have 


allowed that the Tables of Stone required ratification from 
universal suffrage. They will be drowned some day in 
their efforts to follow an ignis fatuus ; and though Mr. 
Matthews is no favourite of ours, we respect him as a man 
who, although in office, has the nerve to keep on the path 
through the morass in spite of the cries of a respectable 
and often merciful mob. 





THE ALIENATION OF LIBERAL UNIONISTS 
AND GLADSTONIANS. 


a” Lord Arthur Russell be right in his belief that the 
tone of this journal has been found intolerably 
irritating by the Gladstonians, from its assumption of 
moral superiority to the Home-rule section of the Liberal 
Party, we can only say that, so far as mere Home-rule is 
concerned, we have utterly failed to express our actual 
state of feeling, which is not one of moral superiority at 
all, but simply of astonishment at the rashness of those 
who take for granted that the concession of a separate 
Legislature in Dublin will heartily conciliate a party 
which, up to the moment of Mr. indienne change of 
policy, had become more and more hostile to the United 
Kingdom, the more anxiously the interests of Ireland 





——$—. 


had been consulted, and the more generously they had 
been treated by him,—and of still greater astonishment 
that Liberals should ignore the dangerous force of the 
weapons which they were placing in the hands of the 
Nationalists, in case the “ Union of Hearts” were found 
to be as far off as ever, or further off than ever 
soon after the statutory Irish Parliament had been set 
up. Far from feeling our position on that head one of 
great moral ee we have rather been tempted to 
admire genuinely the fervour of Mr. Gladstone’s belief that 
he will in the end be justified by his faith in Nationalist 
moderation, if only it be pushed far enough,—far 
enough to remove mountains and to fill up seas. On this 
point we should agree heartily with what Mr. G. W. E 
Russell says in his reply of this week to his cousin’s letter. 
but, unfortunately, he ignores the very cruz of the difficulty, 
for which there is the less excuse that he himself at one 
time represented what we may call the fanatical party 
who, so far from advocating large concessions to Par. 
nellism, went far beyond Mr. Gladstone in pleading for 
repressive measures. In 1882, Mr. Russell forced upon a 
reluctant Ministry a stringent clause in the Crimes Act of 
that year which Lord Spencer did not deem necessary 
and which the Prime Minister so much disliked that 
he felt the greatest hesitation in even accepting it. 
This being so, we cannot help feeling some surprise that 
Mr. Russell should so completely ignore the true secret of 
the moral gulf which has opened between the two sections 
of the Liberal Party,—the amazement and dismay with 
which the Liberal Unionists have watched Mr. Gladstone's 
conversion to the policy of boycotting and his eager excuses 
for the ‘Plan of Campaign,” and the complete entente 
cordiale between his followers and those who are avowedly 
engaged in trying to make the life of men who take farms 
from which other tenants have been evicted intolerable to 
them, alike by malicious whispers, open avoidance, intimida- 
tion, and breach of contract. Mr. Russell, who was at one 
time even more eager than the Government of Mr. Glad- 
stone in its most indignant moment, to put down the policy 
of Mr. Parnell’s followers in Ireland, now calmly ignores 
the one chief source of the moral alienation between the 
two sections of the Liberal Party, the section which white- 
washes boycotting by dubbing it “exclusive dealing,” 
and excuses the deliberate breach of voluntary contract, 
and the section which still condemns the one as a crime 
and the other as a sin. We must say that we do find 
it difficult to understand this great leap into moral dark- 
ness which the Gladstonians have taken, and find it very 
difficult to avoid, though we sincerely desire to avoid, what 
the Gladstonians regard as Pharisaism in our attitude 
towards the new doctrines. And we should have thought 
that Mr. G. W. E. Russell, far from ignoring that part of 
the Liberal Unionists’ case, would have sympathised with 
it so heartily as to accept, with whatever qualifications 
he might have been disposed to suggest, this part of the 
Liberal Unionist creed. 

Apparently it is not so, and we must deal with the 
difficulty as we best can without Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
—. or aid. Yet we are not willing to exaggerate the 
chasm which has sprung into existence between the two 
parties, or to admit that it can be right to treat Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers as politicians on whom we ought 
to look down with supercilious condescension, saying, 
“Stand by; I am holier than thou.” We are deeply 
convinced that such conduct as theirs would in us be 
most culpable; but we are also deeply convinced that 
the greater number of the politicians who have followed 
Mr. Gladstone into admiration of Mr. Parnell, and some- 
thing like enthusiasm for Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, 
really suppose themselves to be right, and honestly conceive 
that they are acting in a larger and more generous political 
spirit than the Liberal Unionists. We imagine that the 
view which they take of this matter is something like the 
following :—‘ While we followed Mr. Gladstone in holding 
Mr. Parnell as a politician who was encouraging his 
party to make the plunder of a class a stepping-stone 
to the disintegration of the United Kingdom, we did not 
appreciate duly the full measure of the tenant-farmers’ 
grievances, or the full measure of the sins of the bureau- 
cracy of Dublin Castle. Since we have looked at these 
matters with more disposition to enter into the point 
of view of the Irish priests and the Irish majority, 
we have come to believe that the political misgovernment 
of Ireland is more responsible for its moral condition 
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than we had formerly conceived, and we now honestly 
think that that political misgovernment is so profound 
that it must be remedied before there is any hope 
of getting to a sounder moral régime. We hold that, 
as in France a century ago political revolution had 
to precede moral regeneration, so it is in Ireland now. 
It is all very well to talk of the Decalogue; but 
before you can educate a people to obey the Decalogue, 
ou must have a condition of things in which what the 
aw calls stealing is not what the conscience calls justice, 
and what the law calls order is not what the conscience 
calls tyranny.’ That is, we take it, a genuine representa- 
tion of what Mr. Gladstone and perhaps five-sixths of his 
followers really think. We are convinced that they are 
wrong; that for the last nine years at least there has 
never been such a state of things in Ireland as this view 
presents to us; that, except in comparatively few cases, 
the evictions have been evictions for which the tyranny of 
the League and the cowardice of the tenantry, much more 
than the unjust acts of the landlords, have been respon- 
sible; that the police and constabulary, though they have 
often been injudicious-:and sometimes irritating, have on 
the whole let quiet and sober Home-rulers speak and 
do exactly as they like; and that the view taken of the 
condition of Jreland by Mr. Gladstone and his followers is 
not the true view, but one due to the astonishing credulity 
with which they have recently accepted the representations 
of the extreme Parnellite Party, indeed, of men whose 
policy Mr. Parnell himself has been compelled more than 
once to repudiate. But while we are fully convinced that 
this is so, we are also fully convinced that the greater 
number of the converts to Parnellism think otherwise, and 


as these Home-rulers. The best way to retain confidence 
in ourselves is to respect our antagonists, and, exceptis 
excipiendis, we do respect them sincerely, whether they 
think us Pharisees or not. 





THE INSURANCE OF CHILDREN. 


Bees Bishop of Peterborough has carried through the 
second reading in the Lords of a Bill to amend the law 
relating to insurances on the lives of children. The objects 
of the Bill are two,—to limit the sum for which the life of 
a child can be insured, and to secure that the money shal? 
not come into the hands of the parents. By the first 
clause, no Society may pay more than from £4 to £8, 
according to the age of the child. By the second clause, 
no Society shall pay anything at all excepting to the person 
actually conducting the child’s funeral. By other clauses 
it is sought to make the certificate of death, which must be 
produced in order to obtain payment, more of a check upon 
the parents. A Registrar of Deaths is forbidden to give a 
certificate unless the cause of death has been certified by a 
registered medical practitioner, or proved by some satis- 
factory evidence. The compliance of an Insurance Society 
with the law is secured by a money penalty in the case of 
the Society, amd a personal penalty in the case of any 
officer or member who is a party to the breach of the law. 
Is it necessary to pass such a lawatall? That is the 





first question suggested by the Bill. Is the Bill adequate 
to the need? That is the second question which presents 
| itself in the event of the first being answered as the Bishop 
of Peterborough wishes. 
| Undoubtedly it is a terrible disgrace to us that such a 


honestly think otherwise. It has always been a matter of | change in the law is wanted. It means that there are 
marvel to us that the Irish revolutionists are able to inspire | English fathers and English mothers who cannot be 
such profound conviction in their own view of the facts in | trusted not to murder their children. They are inferior to 
the minds of politicians whom they have so often previously | the brutes in the article of natural affection. They weigh 


misled. Our own belief is, that hardly one in ten of the 
alleged grievances of the Parnellites is more than an 
absurd and monstrous caricature of the real facts of the 
case. And we are forming our judgment not by the 
representations of the Government, but by the repre- 
sentations of men who are as hearty friends of the 
tenants as they are of liberty and self-government. Still, 
holding this firmly as we do, we honestly believe that Mr. 
Gladstone and the greater number of his followers,— 
no doubt there are exceptions who have to close their eyes 
firmly to the light before they can accept his Parnellite 
version of Irish facts,—genuinely hold that Irish self- 
government must precede the restoration of mutual trust 
in Ireland, and are also filled with the still more amazing 
expectation that a complete system of self-government in 
Ireland will be followed by the restoration of mutual con- 
fidence and the extinction of class jealousies and suspicions. 
And that being their belief and expectation, we do not think 
that Liberal Unionists are justified in looking down upon 
them from a height of moral superiority. At bottom, our 
difference is one as to the facts of the case. No doubt 
politicians like Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have a most 
profound belief in their own sincerity, and accept every 
story the subordinate officers of the League impose on them 
with as easy a credulity as any Gladstonian accepts it when 
they rehearse it to him with fervent conviction. We regret 
such easy credulity. To some extent we even condemn 
it, because we hold that all discriminating politicians 
have had the means of convincing themselves that 
Parnellite facts are largely mingled with prejudice and 
imagination of the most vivid colouring. But we dotbink 
that it would be extremely Pharisaic to assume that all the 
virtue is on our side, and all the self-deception on theirs. 
The Irish poet says, “On our side is virtue and Erin, on 
theirs is the Saxon and guilt ;’ but we ought not to imitate 
the comfortable illusion of the Irish poet. No doubt there 


the life of their child in one scale, and a pound or twe over 
and above their daily earnings in the other, and the scale 
which holds the life of the child kicks the beam. That is 
a very grave charge to bring against our countrymen ; yet, 
if the Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill is necessary, it is 
under this charge and no other that some of them lie. 
Unfortunately, it seems hopeless to resist the weight 
of testimony which the Bishop of Peterborough brings 
forward in support of his contention. There is a 
terrible unanimity on this point among Judges, doctors, 
and coroners. Mr. Justice Day describes the Societies 
which insure children’s lives as seemingly “instituted for 
the perpetration of murder.” Mr. Justice Wills is unable 
to say how strongly he feels about Societies which tempt 
people to work the destruction of their own children. A 
medical man in Birmingham says that, to his painful know- 
ledge, “it is absolutely true that hundreds of children are 
murdered in that town every year.” Another declares 
himself satisfied that “any number of children are mur- 
dered for the sake of the insurance money.” Coroner 
after coroner tells the same story. In short, every one 
who is brought into personal contact with the facts, every: 
one who sees an insured child when it is ill, or has to 
inquire into the circumstances of its death, comes sooner 
or later to the same conclusion. They learn more and 
|more to “look with suspicion on the deaths of young 
| children whose lives are insured.” 

In view of such a suspicion, Parliament ought not 
| to be too critical of the reasons alleged in support of 
it. Supposing that it is sometimes, or even often, an 
unjust suspicion, still, if even in a minority of instances 
it is well founded, a good case has been made out 
for a change in the law. This is the more true that 
the reasons against the change are exceedingly weak. 
It is a hardship, it is said, to prevent parents from in- 
suring their children’s lives. But what is the motive 





has formerly been ample excuse, if there is not at the | Which justifies such an insurance? Only the desire to be 
present time any solid foundation, for the Parnellite view. | recouped the cost of the child’s illness and death. It 
No doubt the genuine wrongs of the past are only too apt would be hard on the parents to forbid them to make pro- 
to inspire wrong-headed impressions even of the right | Vision for the payment of the doctor’s bill and the under- 
actions of the present. But there is very little room in this | taker’s bill. These are positive outlays, outlays which a 
world for virtuous conceit, and if we foster it in ourselves, working man has no means of meeting out of his weekly 
we shall probably soon be shutting our eyes as firmly to | earnings. He is accustomed, and properly accustomed, to 
the strong side of the tenant-farmers’ case, as some of the | provide for exceptional calls of this sort on the principle of 
Gladstonians now are shutting theirs to the strong side of ‘insurance. But what more can this principle do for him ? 
the Unionist case. The controversy is necessarily a sharp one, | Console him for the loss of his child? The grief that can 
but we have no wish at all to make broad our phylacteries, _ be plastered by a sovereign or two is hardly worth soothing, 
and thank God that we are not as other men are, nor even | at the cost of tempting to murder. A man has no right 
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to give himself a money interest in his child’s death, or 
even to purchase a “big drink” by way of consolation. 
He is putting himself and putting his wife in the way 
of temptation. If the crime of child-murder could be 
detected by the methods ordinarily in use, there might be 
something to be said in favour of the practice. It might 
then be argued that the risk of discovery and the cer- 
tainty of punishment are sufficiently deterrent. How- 
ever convinced a father may be that he would prefer 
the insurance money to his child’s life, he is not likely to 
make a similar choice where the life in question is not his 
child’s but his own. But the ordinary methods of detec- 
tion are useless in cases of child-murder. Insured children 
are not strangled or poisoned. These modes of disposing 
of them, though undoubtedly they have the advantage of 
certainty, are very dangerous, and for the most part quite 
unnecessary. A little neglect applied at the right time, a 
diet of insufficient or unwholesome food, a little careless- 
ness about exposure to cold and damp, and, as the Bishop 
of Peterborough said, “the little life is quenched.” It is 
the terrible facility of child-murder that makes it so incum- 
bent on us to do something to lessen the temptation to 
commit it. Temptations of some sort there must always 
be. The bringing-up of a child means expense and trouble ; 
and where the natural instincts are dead and the sense of 
annoyance keen, there will be no lack of inducements to 
leave the child to die prematurely by accident or disease. 
These are considerations which the law cannot deal with. 
It cannot make mothers affectionate or fathers well-to-do. 
But it can deal with the consideration of gain. It can 
ensure that the parents shall not be positively the richer 
for their crime. And there are those not a few to whom a 
positive gain is an immeasurably greater temptation than a 
mere cessation of expense. They will not murder a child 
to save the cost of its keep; they will murder it to put the 
insurance money into their pocket. 

Will the Bishop of Peterborough’s Bill take this tempta- 
tion out of a parent’s way? We think it will. It would 
he easy, no doubt, to detect weak places in its provisions, 
to show that no adequate precaution has been taken 
against this or that mode of evading them. The under- 
taker, tor example, may be suborned to charge more 
for the funeral than there is any need to do, with the 
intention of paying the surplus over to the parents. Ora 
child’s life may be insured in more than one Society, and 
the undertaker may send in the same bill two or three 
times, while only retaining one payment for himself. Ora 
Society may defy the law, and pay the money to the 
parents instead of to the undertaker. Such things are 
possible, no doubt, but there is one great safeguard against 
their frequent occurrence. It must be made worth the 
Society’s or the undertaker’s while to incur the risk, in the 
one case of a £50 fine, in the other of three months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Who is to make it worth their while? 
Only the guilty parent. But if the guilty parent has to pay 
blackmail to the Society or the undertaker, he will gain 
nothing at all by his crime. We are not dealing here 
with large sums of money, or inducements to murder so 
powerful that a man will spend his whole substance in 
making the crime possible. We have to do with the 
commonplace, vulgar temptation of a few pounds in hand. 
How much of these few pounds will remain in the parent’s 
pocket after he has squared the Society or the undertaker ? 
None at all. We doubt, indeed, whether the bribe would 
not have to be supplemented from some other source 
before the Society cr the undertaker would consent to 
break the law. On this ground, therefore, there is no 
serious objection to the Bill; and on every other ground 
it is one that ought to be passed as speedily as possible. 








THE EFFECT OF THE NEW CAREERS ON 
WOMEN’S HAPPINESS. 

M*™= ALFORD’S success in the Classical Tripos following 

so closely on Miss Fawcett’s Senior Wranglership, and 
two other less brilliant Wranglerships gained by women, 
makes it very natural to ask what will be the probable effect 
of the new careers, the new ambitions which are opening on 
every side to women, on their happiness. We do not know 
that the answer to this question, so far as we can give one, in 
the least involves the answer to the further question whether 
a rapidly increasing number of women are likely to enter upon 
the new careers; or whether, even if they are not the happier 
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for them, it may not be still, in a large number of cases, their 
duty to take up the new duties and responsibilities opened to 
them, for we are always seeing instances in which lay 
numbers compete for positions of trust and responsibility 
which diminish rather than increase the happiness of those 
who enter upon them; and it is clear that it is often a duty 
to accept a trust which, instead of adding to the happiness of 
him who accepts it, greatly constrains and weights the ease and 
freedom of his life. No less legitimate inference could be drawn 
from a rush for any career than that the career so much 
coveted is one which confers special happiness on those who 
attain it. Look at the multitudes who covet a Parliamentary 
career, and the exceeding few who can be said to enjoy it. 
Look at the multitudes who appear to covet knighthood, or 
even any inferior social distinction, and the extraordinarily 
little advantage, beyond additional opportunities for expense, 
which such distinctions bring. It would be about as wise to 
regard the swarming of bees as a sign of the happiness of the 
hive, as to judge from the crush and competition for new 
careers that those careers open up special enjoyment. And 
certainly it is not true that the natural shrinking from a 
career of responsibility and anxiety at all implies that it ig 
not a duty to enter upon it. Capacity to discharge a duty 
well, by no means necessarily implies much enjoyment in the 
discharge. On the other hand, it is really often true 
that the recoil from it is the best test of the true apprecia- 
tion of what it involves,—the real origin, we suppose, of 
the notion that nolo episcopari is one of the best indications 
of the capacity for episcopal rule. It is very rarely that a 
duty is ideally discharged without modesty. And yet it is 
often modesty which renders the discharge of it the severest 
burden. We should not in the least argue, from the number of 
feminine candidates for high University or other distinctions 
that those distinctions are likely to confer great happiness on 
those who succeed, nor should we conclude that because the 
successful candidates did not gain and did not even expect to 
gain such happiness, it might not still be their bounden duty to 
aspire to those distinctions and to the careers that they open. 
If it is true that noblesse oblige, it is equally true that capacity 
obliges, that talent obliges, that genius obliges. Indeed, some 
one has said that “Le droit dérive de la capacité,” and still 
truer is it that “ Le devoir dérive de la capacité,” but no one has 
said that happiness always results from capacity; indeed, the 
higher the sphere and the more lofty the duty, the less true 
is it that happiness results from taking up the burden 
which duty imposes. Hence, when we ask ourselves whether 
women are likely, on the whole, to be happier for the 
new careers, we do not for a moment suppose that the 
answer to that question in the least involves any answer 
to the question whether or no women will, as a matter of 
fact, press into these careers, or any answer to the question 
whether or no it will be the duty of many women to take up 
these careers who might nevertheless be all the happier for a 
different and less distinguished life. The question as to the 
happiness they will bring has an independent interest of its 
own, quite apart from any inferences which might result 
from the answer given to it, bearing upon either the popu- 
larity of such careers for women, or the right and duty of 
entering upon them. 


It is, of course, very doubtful whether happiness does 
generally increase in proportion to the increase in the 
scale of life’s interests and duties. It is generally thought, 
and, we imagine, thought truly, that a really happy child- 
hood is about the happiest part of life; that the responsi- 
bilities and ambitions, and even the large interests which 
come with maturity, though no man or woman worthy 
to enter into them would ask to be relieved of them, do 
very materially lessen the mere happiness of life. Indeed, 
many people venture to believe (though on very little that 
can be called evidence) that the happiness of some of the 
lower animals, a dog, for instance, that is well cared for and 
heartily attached to its master or mistress, is more un- 
adulterated than even the happiness of a happy child. But 
here, of course, we draw inferences from the most dubious 
indications, as none of us can really appreciate what the 
happiness of a different race of creatures amounts to. But 
most of us know by our own experience that the enlargement 
of the sphere of duty is by no means equivalent to the 
enlargement of happiness, and is very much the reverse 
when we undertake what is fully up to, or, worse still, a 
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little beyond, the limits of our physical or intellectual or 
moral strength. It is only when our inclinations and 
duties are all but identical, and when our duties are well 
within the limits of our powers, that an enlargement in 
the sphere of those duties usually adds to our happiness. 
No doubt these lady-wranglers and class-women will have 
felt, and will continue to feel, the genuine enjoyment which 
always accompanies the first development and exercise of 
quite new powers, Miss Fawcett will thoroughly enjoy co- 
operating with the greater mathematicians in working out 
new mathematical problems. Miss Alford will thoroughly 
enjoy the sympathy and respect which scholars and philolo- 
gists will show her, and the delight of entering thoroughly 
into a new world of literary interest and achievement. But 
the new sphere will probably bring new duties which will by 
no means be so enjoyable. Suppose any of these new learners 
finds that her first use of her distinction must be to add to 
her resources by teaching, and that teaching happens to be to 
her very far indeed from anenjoyment ? That has certainly 
been the lot of thousands of men who have gained the high 
prizes in mathematical and classical careers ; and though not 
a few have enjoyed the teacher’s life, thousands of them have 
bitterly lamented over the slavery of teaching, a slavery 
which they could never have incurred but for their aptitude in 
learning. Women will have just the same experience, and, 
indeed, it may to many of them be even more burdensome, for 
as yet at least, unpalatable intellectual toil is probably easier to 
men than to women. Again, to many of these new scholars it 
may seem a duty to undertake some of those laborious tasks 
which have strained all the energies of the strongest men,— 
like the compilation of cyclopedias or dictionaries, or syste- 
matic treatises requiring continuous application from day to 
day for years together, and the organisation and criticism of a 
vast quantity of routine work. Will the work of intellectual 
mill-horses suit the tenderer and more sensitive natures of 
women? Yet it will inevitably fall upon some of those whoare 
competent to discharge these duties, and who will not see any 
other means of earning the incomes which they will soon come 
to feel that it is their duty to earn for those less able than 
themselves to add to the resources of the family group to 
which they belong. We think it all but certain that the 
more mechanical departments of high intellectual toil will 
exhaust women even more than they exhaust men of the same 
calibre, and yet that they will not feel that they can in good 
conscience avoid them, where they are the most obvious means 
of adding to the resources of their families. Undoubtedly the 
inevitable consequence of finding a new capacity for laborious 
duties will be the undertaking of a great many laborious 
duties which will render women’s lives a heavy burden to them 
in countless cases, as it has, of course, rendered men’s lives a 
burden to them. Just as childhood escapes some of the most 
serious pangs of life by virtue of its incapacity to bear the 
burdens which inflict those pangs, so women have hitherto 
escaped some of the most serious pangs of life by reason of 
the incapacity to bear the burdens which inflict those pangs, 
—an incapacity which is now rapidly vanishing away. 


As we have already said, we do not for a moment 
suppose that considerations of this kind either will influence 
the majority of women, or ought to influence them, in evading 
the higher class of intellectual responsibilities which they 
are now preparing themselves to assume. They will say, as 
men have said, that the capacity brings the duty with it, and 
that it is not their business to ask whether the duty will make 
them happier or less happy. And in many cases, doubtless, 
it will make them happier, and a great deal happier. Where 
the back is equal to the burden, and too often where it is not, 
women have not shrunk from bearing the heaviest burdens. 
In some countries, as we all know, women have even done the 
physical drudgery from which the selfishness of man has 
shrunk, And of course it will be the same with intellectual 
drudgery. If, as is generally supposed, women are oftener 
unselfish than men, they will oftener risk bearing intellectual 
burdens to which they are not equal; in other words, they 
will oftener slave themselves to death with a kind of work for 
which they are not well fitted. But, at all events, it is well that 
they should open their eyes to the fact that their new careers 
are not mere prizes, mere additions to the happiness of their 
lives, but will involve in a very large number of cases the 
taking up of a sort of independence which will be very irksome 
to them, the more irksome the more love of leaning on others 





there is in them, and the performance of tasks which must 
often exhaust their strength, and more or less exclude them 
from the exercise of that happy and gentle vigilance for the 
well-being of others for which their nature appears specially 
to fit them. 





ARTIFICIAL PRECIOUS STONES. 

E wonder if Mr. Charles Bryant, whom we assume to 

be the well-known mineralogist and jeweller, is quite 

as confident as in his letter, published in Monday’s Standard, 
he proclaims himself to be. However sincere he may wish to 
be, we should doubt it a little. It was recently announced, 
as most of our readers will have seen, that Mr. Greville 
Williams had actually made real emeralds out of the refuse 
of a gas retort, and could, if he thought it worth while, make 
other gems—not imitations, be it understood, but the real 
article—with all the qualities by which experts usually test 
the genuineness of precious stones. That was rather a shock 
to the buyers of emeralds, and accordingly Mr. Bryant steps 
forward to say that the process costs a great deal more than a 
stone purchased from a jeweller would, and that experiments 
of the kind have during the greater part of this century 
been occasionally successful. As long ago as 1837, Gaudin 
the chemist produced artificial rubies; sapphires have been 
made repeatedly ; the spinel ruby has been evolved in such per- 
fection as to deceive the most experienced buyers; while even 
diamonds have been manufactured—if that is the right word— 
though in sizes too small to be of any practical value in com- 
merce. Nevertheless, the market for precious stones has never 
been affected, and it will not be, Mr. Bryant thinks, by Mr. 
Greville Williams’s very interesting experiments. That is 
true, and will doubtless be comforting to jewel-owners ; but, as 
Mr. Bryant is much too clever a man not to perceive, it does 
not quite cover the whole case. Mr. Williams may not have 
solved the great problem, which is, of course, to produce 
precious stones by artificial means at a profitable rate; but 
surely every successful experiment is a step forward towards 
the realisation of the ideal? The usual course of inventions 
is for the man of science to discover a method, for the prac- 
tical chemist or mechanician to apply it, and for the trader 
by gradual pressure to secure any needful reductions in the 
cost; and we do not know any reason why precious stones 
should escape the law which is at this moment, if we may 
believe prospectuses, operating in the case of the rarer metals, 
suchasosmium. With all respect for Mr. Bryant, we should say, 
judging merely as outside observers, that the danger to jewel- 
owners, though not pressing, was both real and considerable, 
and that a bad quarter of an hour was for them quite within 
the limits of possibility. They may suffer as landlords 
have done, and will probably make more fuss. They have 
rather a serious stake in the matter, too. No one, not even 
Mr. Bryant, would venture to offer a serious estimate of the 
value of all the precious stones in Europe and America— 
we purposely exclude the enormons quantities scattered over 
Asia, the “buckets of jewels,” for instance, known to be 
in the possession of the Shah—but guessing by the light 
of the diamond statistics, a hundred millions sterling would 
be far too low a figure to assume. That is a large mass of 
property, anda great chemist who happened to understand 
mineralogy, and devoted himself for a few years to the manu- 
facture of precious stones, might some fine morning run its 
value down to a quite unexpected degree. He would try, we 
dare say, to keep his processes secret, and would avail himself of 
the Patent Laws; but this is the nineteenth century, nothing 
remains secret long, patents do not last for ever, and the cost 
even of a premature panic in the jewel market would be 
represented by millions. We may be told that such a discovery 
is impossible, even by an Edison of mineralogy ; but we should 
like to know more precisely why. The constituents of every 
precious stone are perfectly well known, and are all obtainable ; 
and the writer in the Standard who points to the difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact proportions in which such constituents 
should be used, underrates the patience of scientific analysts. 
If they were at work on the subject with a great object, 
and with the sort of passion with which electricians and 
mechanicians are now working to overcome the last difficulties 
in the way of the electric motor, they would find the right 
formulas soon enough. Mr. Williams has found them, 
according to the Standard, for making emeralds, and there 
is nothing to make the manufacture of emeralds more easy 
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‘than that of other stones. The only active agency wanted is 
“transcendent heat, and the chemists and electricians between 
them are now, we fancy, in full possession of the means of 
producing that. We bow to experts at all times on their 
“own subjects, but it is not clear to the lay mind why, 
as jewels are already made, they should not be made in 
quantities, or why the processes should be so enormously 
costly as they are invariably, and to our minds rather too 
“eagerly, represented to be. Wherein lies this element of in- 
-ordinate cost, if the process is once so well known that ordi- 
‘mary manufacturing chemists can venture to attempt it? We 
-are inclined to think that the great obstacle is not that, but 
‘the idea that the manufacture of any precious stone must be 
useless, because if once it could be manufactured readily, its 
value would disappear. Nobody, it is supposed, would want 
made emeralds, any more than they would want those often 
really wonderful imitations which sometimes perplex even 
experienced jewellers. Now, is that fancy quite well founded P 


The question is a curious one, for it involves a good deal of 
"human nature. Is the value of a precious stone wholly depen- 
dent upon its rarity, and the consequent proof it affords that 
its owner is possessed of unusual wealth, or, at all events, of 
wealth which he can afford to waste? That is a nearly 
universal assumption, especially with those to whom wealth is 
in itself an offence, and it has this support at least, that many 
4 woman who would despise pretence thinks, if she actually 
has the diamonds at her bankers’, she may wear their copies in 
paste. We venture, nevertheless, to question its entire correct- 
ness. The enormous market price of precious stones, as com- 
pared with their bulk and utility, is no doubt due to their 
rarity, and the consequent gratification to vanity which 
their possession affords; but their whole value does not 

consist in that. The desire for them is provoked also 
by their inherent beauty, as of flowers gifted with an 
attribute of permanence, and possibly also by that instinctive 
taste for shining things which has made dewdrops strike 
-all races as exquisitely beautiful—nobody ever paid for a 
-dewdrop—and which, as many doctors know, rises in some 
men and women to a well-marked kind of insanity. Many 
kleptomaniacs can control themselves against their temptation 
so long as the coveted article does not glitter. No possible 
.gase of manufacture can make an eternal dewdrop other 
than beautiful, or take away the ruby’s gift of setting- 
off flesh, or dim the strange flash of the opal, so utterly 
unlike anything else that Nature has produced. [By-the- 
way, the reference to the opal may be a mistake, for the 
beauty of that jewel, being the result of Nature’s failure 
and not of her success—for she can hardly have intended 
those hiatuses which yield the irideseence—may be wholly 
beyond even the ablest chemist’s art.] The taste for jewels 
would be universal, if only the people ever thought of them 
as possibly procurable; and if they sank heavily in price, they 
would be universally worn, as, indeed, the cheaper jewels and 
the imitations are already. What would happen, we believe, 
therefore, if jewels became cheap, is that the rich would 
abandon them in their present form, which tends more and 
more to a costly simplicity—the stones being, as it were, bared 
-of*all other ornament—and that whole populations would 
take them up, thus constituting them once more a great article 
of commerce. Every woman above the poorest would use the 
stones for ornament. It is Birmingham jewellery that would 
ie, not the real article. The rich, moreover, would defend 
themselves by calling art to their aid, and we should see not 
only a wonderful improvement in goldsmiths’ work, now often 
devoid of even a pretence of art feeling, but a sudden and 
splendid revival of the art of the gem engraver, now so nearly 
dead. The ruby collar of the Marchioness would be almost 
as costly as ever, as a triumph of design and workmanship— 
even Socialists could hardly make the first designer in Europe 
nse his gift with a willing heart for a pound a week— 
while diamonds would become with the women of the 
people what pearls used to be in some parts of Italy, 
ornaments with which it was almost indecorous, certainly 
quite bad form, on high occasions to dispense. The jewel 
trade would be destroyed as it is, and all jewel-owners 
would feel as if they had bought Irish land or the bonds of 
a repudiating State; but there would be a new jewel trade 
embracing entire populations. Plain people would be too wise 
for such folly? That is not quiteso certain. Plain people now 
are very like the select people of a century ago, and it is the 








picked “ classes” of earth, the first in wealth and taste and 
the means of enjoyment, who in all ages have admired the 
flash apparently so self-derived, though it is as much a 
reflection as if it came from a mirror, that makes the first 
beauty of precious stones. We do not believe that the 
enlightenment of mankind will alter the taste for them 
much—it has certainly not done it yet,—nor do we see 
why, when the Smith of to-morrow has been raised to the 
level of De Vere of to-day—a consummation still some way off 
—Smith’s tastes and De Vere’s should be so utterly unlike. The 
jewel trade will not die; but we do not feel quite so certain 
as Mr. Bryant apparently does, that it may not be totally 
transformed, to the pecuniary injury of present holders, 
Fortunately, if science should produce such a catastrophe— 
and science, though usually favourable to the capitalist, is not 
invariably so—the area of ruin and misery would be compara. 
tively limited. Dealers now rich would be pauperised; but 
the mass of those who possess precious stones would lose only 
potential wealth. Their gems produce no interest, and if 
destroyed in value, would still in one way remain as valuable 
as they are now. They are only gold in the mine so long as 
they are locked up. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
V.— GALILEE. 

Ir was from the little Latin hospice built in commemoration 
of Elijah’s contest with the prophets of Baal on one of the 
peaks of Carmel, that we caught our first sight of Galilee. 
Coming suddenly upon the landscape as we do, there is some- 
thing very striking in the aspect of the great plain of Esdraelon 
below us. There isan air of peace and prosperity about the 
broad, level expanse, chequered with the various colours of the 
different crops, with the little river Kishon winding its way 
through the midst of it. Yet it has been known as a battle- 
field for more than three thousand years, and all its memories 
are of blood. It was from that queer round hill of Tabor 
over against us, that Barak and his host dashed down upon 
the army of Sisera as they laboured through the partly 
inundated plain, which made their dreaded chariots a mere 
encumbrance; here, many centuries later, was the scene 
of one of the last combats of Christian and Moslem; and 
here too, after a lapse of five hundred years more, the 
Mahommedans had to encounter a very different enemy in the 
rough French heroes, who questioned each other on the march 
(as one of their number relates),—*“ Qu’est-ce-que c’est que la 
Terre Sainte? Pourquoi ce nom-li?” The steep slope down 
which we have to make our way to the plain is probably the 
scene of the desperate flight of the priests of Baal, pursued by 
the mob of Israelites in all the ardour of a very new conversion, 
burning to expiate their backslidings by the slaughter of 
somebody else. The country where the new Gospel of peace 
and love has left its traditions lies among the hills beyond. 
The glimpse of white on the two-peaked hill to the east of 
Mount Tabor is the end of the village of Nain, and another 
white building to the west is said to be above Nazareth; it 
seems discouragingly far off. 

The road across the plain is not an interesting one, except 
for the as yet novel incident of fording the Kishon; but when 
we get among the small hills about Nazareth, the scenery 
becomes less monotonous. We are rather late on the road, 
having started late, and are constantly coming upon groups 
of picturesquely attired country people returning from their 
work in the fields to one of the many villages we pass on 
the way. Nazareth itself is reached just before nightfall. 
Turning the corner of one of the hills, we come suddenly upon 
it, a rather ghostly-looking mass of white buildings staring 
out in the waning light from their background of dark trees. 
Lights are beginning to flash out at various points along the 
hill-side, and at one place a broad glare marks the scene of a 
wedding-feast, which is carried on to a late hour with 
much shouting and discharging of guns, the usual sign of 
rejoicing in these parts. It is quite dark by the time 
we arrive at our camp, and there is nothing to be seen 
for that night but the stores of a few merchants of 
native metal ornaments, who make their way to our tents; 
while our dragoman, who is a Nazarene by birth, gives 
audience to flocks of cousins outside. In the morning we 
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make the little round of visits to the various spots connected 
with the sacred story. They are not very striking; the 
sanctity of the house of the Virgin and the scene of the 
Annunciation, in the crypt of the Latin church, is somewhat 
spoilt for us by the appendage of the Loretto legend; but the 
kind of cave-dwellings shown to us might possibly have been 
what they pretend to be. In another Latin church we are shown 
a great block of stone supposed to have served as a table for 
our Lord and his disciples, which is perhaps also within the 
bounds of possibility. I am not learned enough to say more 
than that I was by no means inclined to believe it. The so- 
called “carpenter’s shop,” where a late tradition says that our 
Lord and St. Joseph worked, we did not feel equal to visiting ; 
there was a kind of atmosphere of banal relic-worship about 
all these sights that only a very strong faith could stand. 
It is more interesting to know that on the rocky eminence 
above the quaint little Maronite church, probably stood 
the synagogue of the Gospel days, and the place from which 
the exasperated Jews would have thrown our Lord down. I 
have always had a fancy that that famous scene must have 
been the occasion on which St. Luke first saw Him; the story 
is evidently told by an eye-witness, and the details are so 
minutely described, that they must have been very deeply 
impressed upon the mind of the evangelist. Another place of 
real interest is the Virgin’s Fountain, a spring of great anti- 
quity, to which the women of Nazareth still come to fill their 
pitchers. They make a very pretty group there, with their 
bright-coloured dresses, but hardly a peaceful one, for 
bickerings are constantly going on between the Christian 
and Moslem women,—as, indeed, seems generally to be the 
case where the former ure preponderant. When the Mahom- 
medans are in the majority, their contempt for the Christians 
produces a certain tolerance. 


The next day’s journey, to Tiberias, lay in great part over a 
flat, cultivated plain, with few incidents beyond the village 
of Kefr-Kenna—which may perhaps be Cana of Galilee—and 
the meeting of some wonderful long strings of camels, bringing 
probably the grain and other produce of the Hauran down to 
the sea at Haifa. It is sad to think how the vested interests 
of the poor camels and camel-owners may soon be affected 
when the railway from Haifa to Damascus through the Hauran 
comes to be constructed. However, as the negotiations with 
the Government about the railway have only been going on 
now for some seven years, there is little to fear for the present 
eentury at least. In the afternoon, it is proposed to vary the 
route by ascending the curious two-peaked hill called the 
Horns of Hattin, where the Sermon on the Mount is believed 
to have been delivered. It is a pleasant-looking green hill, 
but really very stony, the stones being concealed by the long 
rank grass which grows all over it, and thus made more 
dangerous. The summit is covered with grass too, and a few 
wild flowers, but only of the commonest kinds, nothing to 
compare with the hollyhocks of Carmel, or the cyclamen 
of the plain of Sharon. The depression between the 
two peaks is very slight, and they are themselves flat- 
topped ; so that it is conceivable that a considerable crowd 
might have accompanied our Lord to the very top—it is not 
very high—and sat round Him to hear the discourse. Ora 
greater number could have found place rather lower down, 
and have been addressed from the rock at the corner of the 
southern and higher platform. From the only piece of internal 
evidence, I should incline to the former theory, which would 
make the Preacher face towards the city of Safed, the extra- 
ordinarily prominent position of which, on a higher hill to the 
north, is supposed to have suggested to Him the illustration, 
“A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” The view from 
the summit is most beautiful. At our feet lies the Lake of 
Tiberias, like a sheet of dark-blue glass, without a ripple to 
stir its surface, backed by bare, desolate hills, with no sign of 
life of any kind upon them. In the foreground we have a 
lower hill, or rather plateau, terminating in a grand ravine, 
the Wady Hammam, or Valley of Pigeons, the gates of which 
are two towering masses of rock seeming almost to meet at 
the top. At the northern end of the lake we catch a glimpse 
of a low, white house, which we afterwards find to be the first 
step towards a new German colony. Further north, a deep 
gorge runs up towards Safed, and the holy city itself shines 
out on the dark hillside with an extraordinary lustre; and 


still further to the north-east. the view is closed in by the wild | 


desert mountains of Naphtali. 


The descent upon Tiberias is as beautiful as everything must 
be that is connected with that lovely lake. Our campis pitched 
on its shores some hundreds of yards south of Tiberias itself. 
Of this little town, the only collection of houses which we ever 
saw on the lake,—though I believe there is a village at Medjdel, 
the ancient Magdala,—I can say little, for I was never inside 
it; but, especially as seen from the water, it appeared to be one 
of the most beautiful places we had yet comeacross. Perhaps 
it was the illusion of the lake which made us think so, for 
some camping neighbours who visited the interior did 
not seem to be extraordinarily delighted. It is very 
dirty, I believe, and, is inhabited chiefly by Jews; indeed, it is, 
like Safed, one of their holy cities. Other sects generally 
speak of it as the residence of the king of the fleas, 
who should certainly be a great potentate in Palestine. 
We did not seek audience of his majesty, having already 
made acquaintance with too many of his subjects, but 
leaving Tiberias, took boat for the upper end of the lake. 
There is a kind of glamour about all the surroundings here. 
I have so far kept up a stolid belief in appearances, and had 
no doubts that I really saw Jerusalem or Bethlehem, or what- 
ever the spot might be; but it seems much harder to realise 
the fact that we are actually rowing across the Sea of Galilee, 
and it requires all the discomfort of a cramped position in a 
not very roomy boat to prove to us that we are not dreaming. 
Our rowers are doing their utmost, for the dreaded west wind 
is said to be coming, and against it we can make little 
way. But, for the present, nothing can be more delightful 
than the tranquil progress over the calm, solitary sea. Far 
away, towards the part where the Jordan flows into the lake, 
we can catch sight of one white sail, probably a fishing- 
boat; but there is no sign of any living creature on sea 
or land as we make for the northern shore by the 
ruins of Tell Houm. It is strange to think that in the 
days of the history which gives life and interest to all these 
scenes, this northern coast was a centre of bustling life and 
commerce with the four cities of Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
Chorazin, and that other unknown one whose ruins are to be 
found at Tell Houm or Khan Minyeh—whichever is not the 
site of Capernaum—looking down upon waters covered with 
fishing and pleasure boats. 


I have never yet seen anything so awful as the desolation of 
Tell Houm. Here, whether it was Capernaum or not, stood a 
great city, with evidently a magnificent synagogue. There are 
yet lying on the ground, half-distinguishable amidst the long 
grass, broken columns, and great capitals and pediments, and 
carved stone-work, as they have lain for ages undisturbed, 
unless by the careless footstep of some passing Arab. A rude 
hut has been erected near the shore, partly with great stones 
from the ruins, to form a temporary shelter for some wandering 
herdsman or his flock; but, except for this, for miles around 
there is not so much as a fisherman’s cottage or a peasant’s 
barn,—only the prostrate bones of the dead city mouldering 
away in the midst of that hideous solitude. 

The west wind has come at last, and the progress of the 
boat when we have left Tell Houm becomes so very slow, that 
we resolve to land, and walk the rest of the way. Our path 
over a green and flowery hillside brings us shortly to another 
very strange sight, at the spot where the town of Bethsaida is 
supposed to have stood. The only remains visible, to us at 
least, are those of a great aqueduct coming down from the 
hills; a number of stately arches are still standing, and 
water is still running plentifully in the channel, but it has 
burst the limits in which it was enclosed, and, forcing its way 
through many a cleft, leaps down in a perfectly lawless manner 
to the deserted plain, and runs down to the lake in countless 
little independent rivulets. On an island in the midst of all 
these little streams, is a small Bedouin encampment, from 
which a few wild, stalwart fellows come forward to carry the 
ladies of the party over the water for an infinitesimal gratuity. 
There is something in the mean, black tents of these wanderers 
which seems to give a yet more desolate appearance to the 
spot; yet here too may have been a flourishing city. Higher 
up on the hills overlooking the lake, a few scattered ruins are 
supposed to mark the site of Chorazin; the whole of the 
prosperous community that filled these coasts is utterly 
gone, brushed away off the face of the earth, so that it is 
difficult to tell even where they once lived. There is some- 
thing more terrible in the solitude here than in the sandy 
| wastes around the Dead Sea;—there, one may feel that some 
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awful visitation has come upon the country, and its effects 
are still more or less visible; but here, looking over the 
smiling landscape, with the pleasant, grassy hills, and the sun 
shining on the lake, it is appalling to think that such utter 
destruction has come upon all these great centres of life and 
activity,—and that it makes no difference. The grass isas green 
now, the sea and sky as blue, as in the days of their prosperity ; 
their history is simply a closed page, turned over and done 
with; they are gone, and the place thereof knoweth them no 
more. 

A singular contrast is presented when we turn the corner of 
the next headland, and come upon a neat little white house, 
with a well-ordered garden and a pleasant little trellised porch, 
under which a table is being spread for us. It is the property 
of the pioneer of the German colony which is to be founded 
here, a hospitable, friendly Badener, from the shores of the 
Lake of Constance. His delight at the arrival of strangers who 
can speak his language more or less, and who have come from 
his brethren of the Temple at Haifa, is great, and he insists 
on making gratuitous additions to our store, of native and 
European delicacies, wine of Safed, and liqueur from far-away 
Interlaken. The arrangements for the German settlement are 
progressing slowly, it appears; but some difficulty may be 
expected in a land where, though foreigners are permitted 
by law to buy land from the natives, the natives are not 
allowed to sell it tothem. The establishment of the colony, 
however, is a certainty, and may have great consequences to 
the country round, where a little energy and enterprise may 
completely change the face of affairs, and bring back prosperity 
to the shores of the lake. We take a cordial leave of our host, 
and a short walk along a beautiful path cut in the rock just 
above the water brings us to our camping-ground by the 
Fountain of the Fig-tree, in a corner of the plain of Gennesareth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW HEAT OF PARTISANSHIP. 

[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Home-rule has at least this Evangelical characteristic, 
that it divides households and families as sharply as a sword. 
My esteemed cousin, Lord Arthur Russell, is a Dissentient 
Liberal. He confides to you the difficulties which he feels in 
social intercourse with Home-rulers, and he seeks to trace these 
difficulties to their source. This he does, apparently, much to 
his own satisfaction. But his letter suggests one or two com- 
ments from the opposite point of view. Affection forbids me 
to characterise as they deserve, his calm assumption of ethical 
superiority and his comical condescension towards those with 
whom he disagrees. 

I notice that Lord Arthur speaks throughout of “we” and 
“ys.” Unless this is the Royal or editorial “ we,” it seems 
to imply that the writer speaks in the name and by the 
authority of others. This is formidable. For my own part, 
Tam only what Mr. Matthew Arnold called “a feeble unit,” 
and I should shrink from controversy with the spokesman of 
a party. But I shrewdly suspect that, in spite of “we” and 
“us,” my kinsman’s utterance is quite as individual as my 
own. 

Lord Arthur “leaves aside the numerous class who sincerely 
believe that means can be found of shirking plain duties by 
the repetition of amiable phrases.” In this he is clearly right. 
A person who so believed would be an idiot, and with that 
afflicted portion of the community no one holds political dis- 
cussion. An excessive “repetition of amiable phrases” is 
certainly not a controversial fault with which Lord Arthur 
can justly charge himself, when, leaving these imaginary 
opponents, he turns upon “ professional politicians who have 
thought it their duty to follow Mr. Gladstone,” and describes 
his difficulties in conversing with them. 

I presume that “thought it their duty” is,as Artemus Ward 
would say, “rote sarkastic ;” for what a man really thinks 
his duty cannot be made ground for ethical reproach. The 
sting, I take it, lies in the word “professional,” and I under- 
stand my friend to mean that a man who is really a Dis- 
sentient, and professes to be a Home-ruler in order to gain 
some personal end, is a contemptible being, and that it is 
difficult to converse with him. This proposition is true, 
but much too narrow. All dishonesty is contemptible; 
and there is nothing more contemptible in a “ professional ” 











Home-ruler than in a “professional” Tory, whose rea] 
leanings are towards freedom and progress, but who finds his 
interests in adherence to the party of privilege; or a « pro- 
fessional” Dissentient, who in his inmost heart believes that 
Ireland is entitled to self-government, but opposes Home-rule 
from personal hatred to Mr. Gladstone, or from the hope of 
making his seat secure by Tory votes. If this be the true 
sense of the word “ professional,” we are all agreed. Honest 
politicians must feel a difficulty in associating with dis. 
honest or “ professional” politicians, of whatever type. But 
is there any reason why honest Dissentients should not 
associate on easy and pleasant terms with honest Home- 
rulers? For my own part, at least half my friends are 
of a different way of thinking on politics from my own. 
Many of them are Tories, some Dissentient Liberals. But 
the cases in which I have found any difficulty of inter. 
course are very few. The mere fact that a man thinks that a 
subordinate Legislature in Ireland would be an evil consti- 
tutes for me no such difficulty. I happen to disagree with 
him ; but he may be quite as pleasant and as easy to associate 
with as the most rampant Home-ruler. The difficulty only 
arises if he becomes rude and tiresome and aggressive; insists 
on turning the conversation to the subject on which we dis- 
agree; abuses one’s friends; slanders Mr. Gladstone ; imputes 
base motives; questions the sincerity or the intellectual com- 
petence of his opponents; insinuates that for a man to change- 
his opinion about the best method of governing Ireland is in 
itself a vice, and to retain his opinion on that subject, 
unaltered by experience, is in itself a virtue. 

Lord Arthur says that Home-rulers suffer from a“ soreness 
and irritability ” which are due to dislike of “the society into 
which Mr. Gladstone has dragged them, and the views and 
methods they are obliged to defend.” But, really, even if this 
were true, they would be in no worse case than other politicians, 
and would not increase their agreeableness by turning their 
coats. If they were Tories or Dissentients, they would be 
“ dragged into the society,” politically speaking, of Pigott, and 
might even find themselves “ obliged to defend ” a policy which 
winks at, if it does not incite to, forgery. 

To conclude. In order to preserve easy and pleasant rela- 
tions with Gladstonian Liberals, it is only necessary for 
Dissentients to realise that even a Home-ruler is entitled to 
his own opinion; that his convictions may be to the full as 
conscientious as Mr. Chamberlain’s, and as intelligent as Lord 
Hartington’s; that the mere fact that his view of a highly 
complicated question of policy has, in the lapse of time, under- 
gone a greater or less change, is in no sense or degree a 
reproach to him, and does not in the least warrant his 
opponents in an unmannerly imputation of motives, or a 
grotesque assumption either of purer virtue or of stronger 
intellect. To ignore these considerations is to be guilty of a 
rudeness which makes social intercourse not only difficult, but 
impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorRGE W. EH. RussELL. 

18 Wilton Street, S.W., June 14th. 





THE SEPTUAGINT THE MAIN SOURCE OF NEW 

TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 14th imst., an anonymous. 
correspondent calls in question my statement and your own, 
that the greater portion of the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New are directly taken from the Septuagint. 
He does so ea cathedrd, and apparently writes as if the matter 
had not been the subject of profound investigation for many 
years and at many hands. Surely the question does not admit 
of any doubt at all, and the test can be applied with the 
greatest possible ease. I prefer to quote the words of an 
acknowledged authority on the Septuagint, the late Mr. 
Grinfield. He says:—“ Nearly all the quotations made by 
Jesus himself from the Old Testament are taken verbatim 
from the Septuagint, and occasionally, where they differ, from 
the Hebrew (see Matt. xv., 8-9).” 

As the matter is of some importance, in view of the con- 
troversy raised by Dr. Liddon, perhaps you will allow me to 
transcribe the following list of quotations used by Christ him- 
self, from a paper in the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy for 
October, 1849 P— 


Matt.iv,4; Luke iv., 4 
» iv.,6 (by Satan) . 


. Verbatim from the Septragint. 
Taken from the Septuagint. 
Verbatim from the Septuagint. 
. Taken from the Septuagint. 
Verbatim from the Septuagint, 
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=; 40: Mark i, 2; Luke vii., 27... Differs from both the Hebrew and the 
Matt. xi, 10; Mark i., r Septuagint. 
Taken from the £eptuagint. 
Ditfers from the Hebrew; agrees with 








99 XVey BD ...ccccccccecccccccceceresoderscseoeses inp tlm § 
xix., 5 «+. Taken from the Septuagint. 
ks xix., BID ..0000-2-cvercrrcrccnneerecsocees Verbatim from the Septuagint. 


Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

Agrees both with the Hebrew and 
Septuagint. 

Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

Agrees with the Septuagint in sense, 
not in words ; nearly agrees with the 
Hebrew. 

Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

Verbatim from the Septuagint. 

D:ffers from the Septuagint; agrees 
with the Hebrew. 

Taken from the Septuagint. 

Agrees in sense, not in words, with the 
Septuagint ; exact with the Hebrew. 


ix., 19; xxii., 39 ; 
ban i 13; Mark xi., 17 ; Luke xix., 46 


EXi., 16......00000+ seseuesseeg censenseneenses 
xxii, 42; Mark xii., 10 ; Luke xx.,17 
xxii. 32; Mark xii., 26 ; Luke xx., 37 
xxii, 37; Mark xii., 30; Luke s., 27 


xxii., 44; Mark xii, 36; Luke xx., 42 
xxvi., 31 .. 
xxvii., 46 (in Hebrew) 


” 


pee eaeeceeeeee eet eeeeeneee re teee eee 





ke iv., 18-19 
ag Sa 


Pprrrreririerittttieee 


” 


Taking a wider survey, Mr. Grinfield says :—“ The number 
of direct quotations from the Old Testament in the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, may be estimated, I think, at about three 
hundred and fifty, of which not more than fifty materially 
differ from the Septuagint. But the indirect verbal allusions 
would swell the number to a far greater extent.” Not only 
so, but in many cases the words quoted differ essentially in 
sense from the Hebrew,—ew. gr.: the second Cainan in 
Luke iii., 37, is entirely dependent on the Septuagint, and 
this is a very important instance, since upon it hangs the 
whole system of Biblical chronology. Matt. xv., 8-9— 
Is. xxix, 13; Acts ii, 25—Ps. xvi. 8; Acts xv. 17— 
Amos ix., 12; Rom. x., 18—Ps. xix.,5; Heb. x.,5—Ps. xl., 6, 
agree with the Septuagint and differ from the Hebrew. 
Heb. i, 6—Deut. xxxii., 43, is not found in the Hebrew. 
Rom. iii. 8-18, follow in succession in the Septuagint 
version of Ps. xiii., 3, but do not do so in the Hebrew. 
(See also Heb. v., 6—Ps. cix., 4; Acts vii., 14—Gen. xlvi., 27.) 
These facts might be indefinitely enlarged; but they are 
assuredly conclusive, and it seems to me to be established 
beyond question as against Dr. Liddon, that if his argument 
isa good one, we must treat the Septuagint rather than the 
Hebrew text as inspired, which seems to me a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

I want to guard myself, however. The argument is essen- 
tially an argumentum ad hominem, and meant to put Dr. 
Liddon in a dilemma of his own making. I must not be 
supposed to admit that the ipsissima verba of Christ himself 
are preserved to us at all, except in one or two instances. This 
involves another question, upon which there has been much 
discussion lately,—viz., as to whether Christ and his disciples 
habitually spoke Aramaic or Greek. Apart from that issue, 
I maintain that Dr. Liddon’s contention is absolutely suicidal, 
and that, whatever meaning we attach to the word “ inspira- 
tion,” we cannot treat the quotations in the New Testament 
from the Old as giving plenary inspiration to the words 
quoted, without either admitting the equivalent authority of 
two diverging and sometimes inconsistent texts—namely, the 
Masoretic and the Septuagint recensions—or giving the Septua- 
gint version an authority far beyond that of the Hebrew one. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, June 18th. 


[Our correspondent was not anonymous. He signed his 
name in full: Rev. W. F. Hobson, of Temple Ewell, near Dover. 
We did not understand our correspondent to traverse in 
any way this statement of Mr. Howorth’s, but only to assert 
that as regarded our Lord’s own quotations from the Septua- 
gint, they were all quotations in which the Septuagint text 
was substantially identical with the Hebrew, and that, there- 
fore, there was no reason against the use by the Greek editors of 
the Gospels of the recognised Greek version.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Henry H. Howorru. 








EVOLUTION. 
(To tux Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The conclusions of your excellent article of the 7th, | 
entitled “M. Daudet on Evolution,” have been anticipated | 
by Lord Tennyson in the poem, “ By an Evolutionist,” in his 
recent volume. I quote the last stanza :— 


| 


“‘T have climbed to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the 


| 
| 
past, | 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low | 
desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last | 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a | 
height that is higher.” | 


Compare Browning’s “ Rabbi Ben Ezra :”— 


“ Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made ; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned ; 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid!’ 


For thence,—a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks,— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me; 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, June 15th. JOSEPH JOHN MurpBY. 


THE GORDON STATUE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—Your criticism of the Gordon statue as it stands in the 
Academy is just. As it stands in the Barrack Square at 
Chatham, facing the arch erected by the Royal Engineers to 
the memory of their comrades who fell in the Crimea, with 
the bright sky of Kent above it, and the broad border of blue 
forget-me-nots round the lofty base, the details sink into 
proper subordination, and the figure becomes no longer that 
of a rider “preoccupied with his mount,” but that of a hero 
borne onward to meet his fate. One can almost hear the 
words of his favourite hymn :— 
“ Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent, 
A day’s march nearer home.” 
—I am, Sir, Xe., H. W. J. 


THE ELEPHANT ‘HYDER.’ 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I cannot help thinking that there is something ques- 
tionable in the story of ‘Hyder,’ the elephant, quoted by you 
from Colonel Davidson’s “ Recollections ” (p. 841 a). If the jar 
was so hot that the cakes ran the risk of being burnt, it surely 
must have been too hot to allow of the tender tip of ‘ Hyder’s’ 
trunk to be put in, and the cakes to be grasped.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 3 











POETRY. 


A VISION OF SOUND. 
Rus of waves! where waters meet: 
Roll of wheels along the street! 
Clatt’ring hoofs that nearer come, 
Barking dogs that guard their home! 
Wide-stretch’d wings that cleave the sky— 
As the eawing rooks home fly! 
Music! (when the monarch-mind 
Doth his world, as subjects, bind !) 
Whether great Beethoven thunder! 
Or ’tis Bach who rends asunder 
Veil that shelters the Unseen! 
Or Chopin’s airy waltzes queen 
Far heights of fancy! or a Glee 
Win a hearing presently ! 
Or sonorous organ rise 
To wondrous flute-like harmonies ! 
Laughter! crying! creaking door— 
Fall of flail on threshing-floor— 
Whistling engine! thunder hoarse ! 
Winds to try the fir-trees’ force! 
Buzzing gnat, or drowsy bee! 
Drip of rain-drops—“ one,” “two,” “three”! 
Clock! that weighs the passing time! 
Bells! that clanging changes chime 
Wind-transported; and proclaim 
Which way fitful breezes came! 
These—and such as these—ah me! 
Fast can fill the vacancy! 
Rumbling earth that quakes! and sea 
That no more at rest may be! 
Pebbles, through which down apace 
Wave-rejoining-wave-drops race ! 
Trumpet-blare! Fierce snort of funnel, 
Sudden rush of train through tunnel, 
Breaking stillness of the night 
By the roaring of its flight ! 
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Grind of upper-millstone, worn 

By the grit of golden corn! 
Knife-edge chirp of flittermonse 
Hovering about the house! 

Crickets ! (elfish bellows blowing, 
Hearthstone to their comrades showing !) 
Lowing oxen! grunting swine ! 
Rustle of soft silk gowns fine! 

Rustle of the autumn leaves! 

Rustle of the barley sheaves ! 

Shout of children tossing hay 
Through the clear long summer’s day ! 
Tender song of nightingale 

Breaking stillness! while the pale 
Cold moon shines on us....... 


Se seae hoes: Redbreast’s ditty, 
Sparrow’s chirp in roaring city, 
Linnet’s twitter on the tree 

Swaying round him airily! 

Lark’s low tone—while prone he lies 
Ere his clear song wake the skies ! 
Thrush’s soft melodious note ! 
Blackbird’s gurgle! while with throat 
Wide-op’d, many a turn he sings 
And counter-turn, on men and things, 
Flinging wing-supporting joy 
Broadcast—Gladness sans alloy ! 
These, and more and such as they 
May vibrate on the air to-day— 

Or within the silent night 

Vex the wearied, or delight ! 
Moor-hen’s startled midnight cry 
Warning of the poacher nigh ! 
Ghostly sound of great white owl— 
Snoring ’neath his feather’d cowl ! 
Artillery of summer night 

That wraps the world in blinding light! 
Crow of haughty Chanticleer 
Heralding the dawn as near, 

Sound of wind among the reeds! 
Bleating lambs! or neighing steeds! 
Squeak of wainscot-shelter’d mouse— 
Whirr of heavy-wingéd grouse! 

Bell of stag across the glen! 

Roll of drums! and march of men! 
Crack’ling fire !—the shot of coal 
Flung by tons into the hole! 

Cats! the witch-imps! ever roaming 
O’er the dark roofs in the gloaming ! 
Drive of skates upon the ice, 

Needle, graving quaint device! 
Noisy factory’s ceaseless din 

When the busy Hands are in! 
Peaceful sound of cottage loom, 
(Close where water-lilies bloom :) 
Farrier’s blows, that fall full fast ! 
Post-horn ! as the coach whirls past ! 
Splash of fishes in a pool 

Where they shelter in the cool 

From day’s noon-tide (nor turn by 
To entrap the gadding fly !) 

Plunge of water-rat that goes 

A header, under terrier’s nose! 

Yell! that at the winning-post 

Tells the Fav’rite’s won,—or lost ! 
These, and every other sound 

That in wide world doth abound !— 
Corncrake! cuckoo! flight of plover ! 
Cry of hounds that draw the cover, 
Joyful sound of view-halloo !— 
Jackals’ wailing (doleful crew !) 
Echoes of far-distant lands 

Held in mem’ry’s fateful bands ! 
Eight-bells summons a-board ship ! 
Crack of foreign post-boy’s whip, 
Thud of colts’-hoofs, home that pelt, 
Driven o’er the flow’ring Veldt : 
Squeal of shepherds’ pipes, that come 
From where ragged peasants roam 





O’er Campagna! as with song 

They, dancing, drive the day along! 
Hyenas that wildly laugh! 
‘(Drunk with hunger !)—plaint of calf! 
Leaping flames that lick the air! 

Growl of leopard in his lair! 

Scream of parrots, as they fly 

Athwart the hot unclouded sky ! 
Monkeys’ chatter! as they mock 
Pursuit ; and swing from rock to rock : 
Groaning camels, that complain 

Like prison’d souls in speechless pain : 
Heavy creek of water-wheel 

As o’er and o’er the pitchers reel— 
While drudging beast, with eyes close-bound 
Makes his daily Nile-bank round ; 
Hailstorm of swift musketry ! 

Cannons booming !—by and bye 

War's alarum! (‘Here come I 

“ At whose advent ye shall die!”) 

These, and all that has been heard 

Since erst was spoke an utter’d word,— 
These, and all that has been read, 

May float into the dreaming head 
Antagonists to rest! or come 

To chase the hope of silence home! 
Pleasing, paining, to and fro 

Hither flit ! and thither go! 

Jar or jangle in the mind— 

These, or others it may find 

Or, by concord and device 

Fit with thought, and harmonise! 
How-so-much they tuneful be, 

None of these enthralleth me! 

These! and thousands such as they 

Sad or merry! grave or gay! 

One Sound puts other sounds to flight ! 
One Sound—makes pain, or joy, delight ! 
All else as Silence’ self I hold 

Whenever the true Hour is told! 

One Sound, the never-elsewhere-found, 
One Sound! that is much more than sound! 
One Sound—in which all virtue’s wrought ! 
One Sound in which is fus’d all thought! 
A Sound to bid each heartache fly, 

And life beat time to ecstacy ! 

One Sound; (above thy steadfast tread— 
More lov’d than all that comes instead) 
One Sound to make my heart rejoice ! 
The long’d-for music of Thy Voice. 








M. FRERE- 
BOOKS. 
a ee 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, HUMANIST AND 
REFORMER.* 


Or the many eminent men that Scotland has produced, the 
name of one only of those born before the eighteenth century 
is known beyond the limits of this Island as that of a scholar 
anda man of genius. But though it is to his Latin verses, 
and to them alone, that George Buchanan owes his unique 
reputation, yet in many respects he is worthy of a detailed 
biography. Not only were he and Roger Ascham the chief 
connecting links between the humanists of Great Britain 
and those of the Continent; but they were the only two 
real scholars—as scholarship was then understood—that 
Great Britain produced in the sixteenth century. But 
Buchanan was not a mere scholar. As a historian he 
attained a high reputation; as an educationist, if not in 
advance of his age he was certainly in the foremost rank, and 
though we cannot say that he originated anything, yet he 
readily adopted and advocated that reformed system of 
University studies which Sturm had established at Strasburg; 
and Baduel had promoted at Nismes. Moreover, in the last 
twenty years of his life, he played an important though 
secondary part in the public affairs of Church and State, and 
was highly esteemed as well for his abilities as for his integrity,. 





* George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer: a Biography. By P. Hume: 
Brown, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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by the statesmen who had the chief government of Scotland 
from 1562 to 1582. 

In Mr. Hume Brown’s George Buchanan, Humanist and 
Reformer, we have for the first time an adequate biography 
of this distinguished man. The author has laboriously 
collected together all the facts of Buchanan’s life so far as 
they can be ascertained. He has given us ample details and 
judicious criticism on his various works; and where, as in the 
case of Buchanan’s long residences at Paris and at Bordeaux, 
particular facts are not forthcoming, he affords us, what is 
specially valuable and interesting, accounts of contemporary 
University life and studies, which enable us thoroughly to 
understand and appreciate what we may call the social 
atmosphere in which Buchanan lived, and allow us to realise 
his mode of life there perhaps more clearly than any mere 
details of the facts of his history, if we could obtain them, 
would do. . 

David Irving’s life of Buchanan, the second edition of which 
was given in 1817, is a most meritorious production, a model 
literary biography for the period at whichit appeared. But no 
life of a scholar and reformer of the sixteenth century, written 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth, can possibly be adequate 
having regard to the flood of light which during the last fifty 
years has been thrown on the civil, religious, and literary 
history of the time, light which has enabled Mr. Brown not 
only to supplement the facts of Buchanan’s life, but to correct 
the not always sound views expressed by Irving, as well on the 
character of Buchanan as on other matters. Above all, Mr. 
Brown thoroughly appreciates the spirit of humanism of 
which George Buchanan was the eager disciple in France and 
the zealous apostle in Scotland, and he loses no opportunity 
of insisting on the undoubted fact, not always, we think, borne 
in mind by Englishmen and Scotchmen, that though both a 
humanist and a reformer, George Buchanan was essentially a 
humanist first, and only a reformer afterwards. ‘“ His interests 
as the scholar of the Renaissance were stronger than his 
interests as the reformer of the corruptions of the Church.” 

George Buchanan’s life divides itself more sharply than 
that of any other man of letters of the time, into two portions. 
For the first fifty-three years it was the common life of the 
scholar of the sixteenth century, to whom the writing of 
Latin, and especially of Latin verse, was an end and not a 
means, and not an end only, but the end at which all culture 
aimed. Restlessly roaming, from city to city and from uni- 
versity to university, teaching sometimes as a private tutor, 
sometimes as a public lecturer or professor, alternately at 
Paris, where he spent, at different times, more than twenty 
years, Bordeaux, Coimbra, Edinburgh; successively tutor 
to Lord James Stewart, the Earl of Cassilis, and Timoleon 
de Cossé, having no love for teaching—if not like the younger 
Scaliger, absolutely detesting it—and adopting it only as a 
means of living, happy only when in France and enjoying 
the cultivated society of Paris and Bordeaux, ridiculing the 
clergy—and especially the Franciscans—and consequently 
disliked, and sometimes denounced as a heretic when he was 
only a humanist and a Gallio, he differed in only one respect 
from the crowd of scholars, lecturers, and verse-writers of the 
sixteenth century in the fact that his Latin verses were incom- 
parably superior to those of most of his contemporaries. 

From his return to Scotland in or about 1561, and thence- 
forth for the last twenty years of his life, ull this is changed. 
The lively and even genial humanist is transformed into the 
stern reformer, the wandering professor into the moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk, and the 
affectionate teacher of Timoleon de Cossé into the severe 
and irritable tutor of the young King James. The lover 
of France and its institutions has become a bitter opponent 
of the rights of Kings, and the elegiac and sometimes 
erotic poet, a diplomatist and a Latin secretary. But there 
is no room for charging Buchanan with insincerity in this 
great change. Until he was fifty years of age he does 
not seem to have given much thought to the subject of religion 
as a personal or spiritual matter :— 

“ During his last years in France, he for the first time began to 
make a serious study of the questions at issue between Rome and 
the Protestant reformers. His own words are so remarkable that 
they deserve to be quoted. These five years, he says, he mainly 
devoted to the study of the Bible in order that he might be able 


to form definite opinions for himself on the controversies which 
were then exercising the majority of men. These controversies, 


he proceeds, were now on the point of being settled at home, since 
Returning |, 


the Scots had got rid of the tyranny of the Guises. 





thither, he gave in his adhesion to the Scottish Church. Till the 
very eve, therefore, of his final return to Scotland, and when he 
was already in his fifty-fifth year, we are bound to r 
Buchanan as emphatically the product of the Renaissance, not of 
the Reformation.” 

Though a scholar and a man of letters, George Buchanan, 
notwithstanding his great reputation, was neither a man 
of learning nor a man of genius, neither a Casaubon 
nor a Scaliger. That he has left behind him no book 
of any living interest to the nineteenth century is common 
to him with most of the scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But in fact, his writings contributed 
nothing in their own day to the advancement of learning or 
to the sum of human knowledge, not even to the knowledge 
of classical antiquity. His History of Scotland shows in its 
earlier part that he was without the faintest idea of that 
historical criticism which at least attempts to weigh authorities 
and to discriminate between truth and fable; while the later 
and contemporary books, like his other prose writings, 
are little more than party pamphlets. Notwithstanding 
the praise lavished on his History by men of such eminence 
and capacity as de Thou, Usher, and Dryden, we incline 
to agree with Mr. Hill Burton that “it is of little more 
use and value than as a bulky exercise in the composition 
of classical Latin.” But as a Latin writer, his style or 
“ eloquence,” as it was then called, is not easily surpassed. 
His version of the Psalms, and several others of his poems, 
place him in the first line of the writers of Latin verse 
of the sixteenth century—the equal of Vida and Sannazar, 
and both in verse and prose above any Frenchman of that age, 
except Muretus—while if he did not attain in verse to the 
exquisite grace and elegance of Muretus, or in prose to that 
perfect Ciceronian style of which the French scholar alone of 
the moderns is master, yet he is as superior to Muretus in 
substance, in vigour of expression, and in the good sense and 
human interest of what he writes, as he is inferior to him in 
form. Buchanan, though master of an admirable style, was 
in no sense like Muretus a mere master of style. He had 
distinctly something to say, and he said it at once with 
vigour and elegance, and if in his verses he sometimes 

“Sports with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neera’s hair,” 
it is only because it was the fashion of the verse-writers of the 
day to do so in their attempts at that imitation of the Roman 
poets which seemed to them the highest imaginable form of 
poetry. Mr. Brown has appraised his writings at their true 
value, and has judiciously characterised them :— 

“ Underlying all Buchanan’s work, both prose and verse, there 
is the solid foundation of strong sense quickened by strong feeling, 
and this for Buchanan’s age, with all its fatuous pedantries and 
affectations, is praise that can be estimated only after some 
acquaintance with his contemporary humanists. In his History 
of Scotland there is no suggestion of the great original thinker ; 
but in the firm texture of its style, and the logical process of the 
narrative, we feel ourselves always in contact with a mind 
eminently sane, and a character bent on making itself felt on 
every page that he wrote. Verse, however, and not prose, was 
Buchanan’s natural language. He tells us this himself, and there 
can be no doubt that he judged himself aright. The range of his 
poetical faculty is certainly remarkable. In Franciscanus we have 
humour as broad as that of The Jolly Beggars, and in his version 
of the Psalms there is a strain of spiritual feeling which not even 
its artificial form can wholly obscure. That he had a delicate 
play of fancy, both sportive and serious, many of his shorter pieces 
prove beyond a doubt; and it is impossible to read his ode on the 
First of May, and not recognise that on occasion he had also at 
command the special note of the poetic imagination.” 

The bibliographical information which Mr. Brown gives us is 
singularly meagre. For all editions of Buchanan’s works up 
to 1715, he refers us to the “ full bibliography ” contained in 
Ruddiman’s edition of that date; but Ruddiman’s list is neither 
complete nor exact, and though we are told in Mr. Brown’s 
preface that editions of Buchanan’s works “ that have appeared 
since 1715 are specified as the works themselves come up for 
notice,” this promise is certainly not performed. We have 
been unable to find any reference to any edition either of 
Buchanan’s version of the Psalms, or indeed of any other 
of his poems, that has appeared since 1715; and even where 
mention is made of the recent editions, this is done in 
so vague and cursory a manner as to afford no information 
of any value or interest. Nor are we told what is the best 
edition, either of the works generally, or of any single produe- 





tion. At least a few words should have given us Mr. Brown’s 
opinion on the respective merits of the two editions of the 
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works of Buchanan—that of Ruddiman of 1715, and that of 
Burmann of 1725—while as Mr. Mackay, in his life of 
Buchanan in the Dictionary of National Biography, has cited 
an edition of 1735, we should have expected some notice of 
this edition, if, indeed, it really exists, and if the date is not, 
as we suspect, a misprint for 1725. We have still to refer 
to Irving’s Life for the only notice, so far as we know, 
of the differences between, and the respective merits of 
the editions of 1715 and 1725. To Irving, again, we must 
have recourse for a useful list of publications relating to 
Buchanan, of several of which—notably Love’s “ Vindication 
of Mr. George Buchanan from the aspersions cast on him by 
Camden, and from the horrible ingratitude he is charged with 
to Queen Mary ”—we are surprised to find no mention made 
by Mr. Brown. Nor have we noticed any reference to the 
books which Buchanan is said to have presented to St. 
Leonard’s College, and of which Irving thought that he had 
identified nine, several of them enriched with marginal notes 
in Buchanan’s own handwriting. 

Without agreeing with all Mr. Brown’s conclusions, or with 
all his statements of fact, especially in minor details, we can 
heartily recommend his book to all who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the history of humanism in the six- 
teenth century. To Englishmen and Scotchmen, George 
Buchanan will always be an interesting personality, but the 
notices which Mr. Brown gives us of many of his contem- 
poraries adds greatly to the value of his work, which is a 
scholarly contribution to the history of the Renaissance in 
France and Scotland. 





THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY.* 
THE opinion of most readers on perusing the Early Diary of 
Miss Burney would probably separate itself into three distinct 
expressions,—firstly, a feeling of gratified surprise at finding 
a diary so interesting; secondly, some astonishment at the 
youth of the writer; and, thirdly, a faint, indefinable sense of 
jealousy at the ease with which a comparatively uneducated 
woman of a hundred years ago could clothe her thoughts, 
record her observations of men and manners, and reproduce 
accurately pages and pages of animated dialogue. Her know- 
ledge of literature and her spelling were inferior to what the 
most casual application can effect in these days of cheap 
printing. The references to books which Miss Burney makes 
in ten years of diary can be counted on the fingers. We must not 
forget, indeed, the great social advantages she had. From the 
simple use of the gift which she possessed of observing quickly a 
few striking characteristics, and making a rapid mental sketch, 
we are enabled to see the men and women of the Diary move 
to and fro, bow to each other, and listen while they alternately 
flatter and make the retort courteous or a neat repartee. This 
gift of observing accurately and minutely, and expressing the 
result in good homely English, belongs in some degree to all 
women of quick sympathy and ready wit. Has not De Quincey 
told us that if we wish to read English written in its most 
nervous and idiomatic style, we must break open the letters of 
unmarried ladies between certain ages? No doubt letter- 
writing as an art has sunk greatly during the last fifty years. 
In those days, the opportunity was for all, both men and 
‘women ; in these, it is the prerogative of the women alone, and 
afew only of them. Fanny was not the only Burney who could 
write a good letter. The editor has put it within our power 
to compare her sisters’ letters with her own. Charlotte Anne’s 
and Susan’s letters possess some of the qualities which make 
Fanny’s correspondence so fascinating. Maria Allen, who 
was no Burney, could write a letter, full of the most grotesque 
spelling and revealing a thorough contempt for grammar, 
indeed, but which literally sparkles with playful wit, humorous 
allusions, and a rapidity of thought only equalled by the ease 
with which it flows. Even Fanny’s letters were not more 
spontaneous, though superior in many other respects. Mr. 
Crisp was fully aware of the value of this spontaneity of 
thought. When Fanny hinted that her letters were probably 
not interesting to him, he wrote back in a half-fearful and 
half-angry tone, and rated her soundly for suggesting the idea. 
He is never tired of protesting with an almost painful anxiety 
his delight in the letters, and his greed for “ more, more, more.” 

Mrs. Barrett’s Diary of Madame D’Arblay, we may remind 








* The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778: with a Selection from her 
Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte Burney. 
Edited by Annie Raine Ellis, 2 vols. London: George Bell and Sons, 





our readers, covers the yeurs 1778 to 1840. Annie Raine 
Ellis has edited the Diary up to 1778, when Evelina was 
published; thus the Burney Memoirs are now complete. 
The Early Diary resembles the-later inasmuch as it possesses 
the same qualities which distinguished Evelina, and delighted 
Dr. Johnson so much,—‘ observation, good sense, humour, 
discernment, and a power of expressing them.” But the 
diaries of these first ten years possess other qualities which 
we might reasonably expect from the work of a young 
girl. They overflow with charming nonsense, and little 
affectionate touches which show how strong was the family 
loyalty of the Burneys. Details of all sorts are put down, 
impressions, good or bad, of people she met, often hasty, but 
seldom unjust. Fanny hada keen eye for the ridiculous and 
the affected, and yet, in spite of her youth, she is ever ready to 
judge people apart from any unfortunate mannerisms they 
might have acquired. The hold which she gained over her 
friends’ hearts was doubtless due to the fact that they recog. 
nised in her a charity rare in one so young, and unusual at any 
age. Dr. Johnson, it is pleasant to think, could appreciate at 
its worth what he, a man, and an old one too, found some 
difficulty in practising. Fanny’s reason for keeping a journal 
was that she might have “some account of my thoughts, 
manners, acquaintances, and actions. It is to be a journal in 
which I must confess my every thought, must open my whole 
heart. But a thing of this kind,” she adds, “must be 
addressed to somebody,” and she goes on to explain that 
“ Nobody” is the fittest person to confide in. That she kept 
her promise to be open and unreserved, the internal evidence 
of the Diary places beyond dispute. The fullness and 
redundancy of thought, the quickness with which she jumps 
from one line of thought to another, her easily aroused enthu- 
siasm, the use of strong adjectives, and particularly slang, each 
and ail prove that she did not stop to exercise selection, 
but wrote everything down as it came into her head. And 
if we grant her the qualities of observation and discernment, 
the fact that she could turn a neat sentence, sketch a char- 
acter in a few well-chosen words, and occasionally sit in 
judgment on her acquaintances, need not cause us any sur- 
prise. The most useful gift which Fanny possessed, from the 
literary point of view, was the power of reproducing actual 
scenes and dialogue, a gift which, for want of a better word, 
we may call realism. It is this which ensured such instant 
recognition amongst her contemporaries for the characters in 
Evelina. Everybody, we are told, had some favourite man 
or woman whom they quoted frequently. Surer proof than 
this of the fact that they recognised a single or composite 
photograph of an individual or a class, we do not want. This 
quickness of observation, somewhat superficial it is true, 
becomes evident as soon as she begins to write. In the Diary 
for 1770, we have a lively and entertaining account of a 
masquerade, and the conversation which took place between 
Fanny and a Nun. No better guide to the manners 
and modes of speech of that time could have been left 
to us, even by a shorthand reporter. In other parts of 
the Diary we are able to commiserate with Fanny over 
the customs of polite conversation, especially the prevailing 
fashion of gallantry. Mr. Crispen and Mr. Twiss were 
masters of this art, which consisted in addressing the ladies of 
their acquaintance as if they were violently in love with all of 
them, and carried it to an absurd extent. We can imagine the 
torture which this pleasant fooling gave to the bashful Fanny; 
so strong was the custom, however, that she does not seem to 
have thought of retaliating. It was not until the devoted 
Barlow, who was seriously in love, avails himself of another 
custom and kisses her, that the shy, modest, and much- 
astonished Fanny rises in wrath. Mr. Barlow pressed his suit 
with an obstinacy that even won an unwilling admiration from 
its object. His letter of proposal is given, and is a most 
extraordinary specimen of its kind, fully bearing out the con- 
clusion Fanny drew from his conversation, that “he had read 
more than he had conversed.” Miss Burney’s enthusiastic 
readers declared that she ought to write a comedy. Mrs. 
Montague, indeed, sounded a note of warning, and pointed out 
the case of the great Fielding as one who, though a master in 
his own line, failed on the stage. It would have been well if 
Miss Burney had taken the hint. As we know, she was per- 
suaded into a delusion which has been and will be current to 
the end of time. 

Miss Burney, had she chosen, might have charmed us with 
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some sketches of country life, for she went to Lynn, Teign- 
mouth, Worcester, and Chesington. And in her Teignmouth 
journal she does give us a bright and lively description of 
some horse-races, an adventure at sea, and the fisherwomen 
and their rowing. In all these scenes, however, she has an 
eye more for the human aspect of things than for any natural 
or scenic effects. Nothing reveals this looking at things from 
a merely social standpoint more plainly than the story of the 
boating cruise to Torbay, and the failure of the party to return 
further than Brixham. In imminent danger of being wrecked, 
and much frightened, she is yet able to note the behaviour of all 
on board,—how Mr. Hurrel so far forgot his cloth as to swear, 
always, however, asking forgiveness the next moment ; how 
Mrs. Hurrel burst into tears, and wanted him to put back to 
Brixham, and Mr. Hurrel’s answer: “ But where are we to 
dine?” She admires Teignmouth for its beautiful situation, 
and speaks, it is true casually, of the “rural beauties” of 
Devonshire. But Miss Burney no doubt agreed with Pope 
that “the proper study of mankind is man;” and it is 
in the department of elegant life and its finer distinc- 
tions of character, that she is more at home. For an 
example of Miss Burney’s skill in delineating with plenty 
of detail a great number of people, there is nothing better 
in these two volumes than the Worcester journal of the year 
1777. It is easy enough, indeed, for the most careless reader to 
detect a difference between this and the earlier portions of her 
journals. Miss Burney was writing Evelina, and it appears 
to have exercised some effect on her style, which she takes 
more pains to render pointed and antithetical. Some critics 
will declare that Dr. Johnson’s influence was already beginning 
to affect her style for the worse; and they would not, we 
think, be hasty in doing so. It must be confessed that while 
the first years of the Diary depend for their charm on a 
sustained freshness ard flow, when this wears off, not even the 
increased confidence which the writer undoubtedly felt quite 
reconciles us to the loss. If we were asked to compare these 
volumes with the Diary of Madame D’Arblay, we should un- 
hesitatingly prefer the earlier work to the later. Both are 
equally bright and readable; perhaps Miss Burney is at her 
best in the Court journal, which is written, indeed, with an 
extraordinary sympathy for the sufferings of the Royal 
family. The Diary up to the year 1778 has, however, one 
advantage; itis her Early Diary. We can trace the growth 
and expansion of her art. She did not, we say, lose that art, 
but it remained at a standstill. In after-life she expresses 
herself more soberly, and we miss, too, that continuous flow 
of spirits. The feeling that she, a woman of great sensibility, 
expresses at the exposure of her own “innermost thoughts ” 
to everybody, sufficiently explains the change we must expect 
to find in her journal after the publication of Evelina. That 
event divides her writing into two distinct portions, one by 
a girl who laid bare the secrets of her heart, the other by a 
woman; and in this seemingly unjust comparison lies the 
whole difference. 


It is time now that the labours of the editor should receive 
the mention they well deserve. Miss Burney has been for- 
tunate in possessing so sympathetic and painstaking an 
editor. The biographical notes are of the most interesting 
character, and must embody a vast amount of research. So 
interesting are they as sometimes to distract the reader's 
attention. The Burneys, indeed, knew everybody, from Omai, 
the Pacific Islander, to Eugene Aram, the gentle usher. We 
are given the fullest possible account of the journals and 
letters, of the condition in which they have come down to us, 
and of the extent to which Madame D’Arblay edited her 
youthful recollections. Of the labour of examining and tran- 
scribing them we can have no adequate idea, but it must have 
been considerable. The editor tells us that the work has 
been its own reward; and that we can well believe. The 
editor’s judgment is well shown by her incorporation of 
several interesting letters from Fanny’s sisters and other 
members of the Burney circle. These two volumes are really 
full of interest, and we are sure that no one who wishes to 
learn more about Miss Burney and the social life of the last 
century will long delay the perusal of them. 











THE AMERICAN EDITION OF BAGEHOT’S WORKS.* 


THIs is a curious monument of the genius of American 
enterprise. It is an extremely careful edition of Bagehot’s 
works in five handsome volumes, corrected (perhaps a little 
over-corrected) by a most painstaking and indefatigable 
admirer of Bagehot, which the Travellers’ Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, have published as a sort of literary 
gift to their constituency out of the surplus profits of their 
enterprise. Bagehot appears to have been selected mainly 
because his genius combines so curiously practical sagacity 
and insight into the science of economy with literary brilliance, 
and partly because no uniform edition of his works existed even 
in England before this edition was undertaken. Mr. Forrest 
Morgan is a hearty admirer of Bagehot, as literary and poli- 
tical, as wellas economical thinker, and unquestionably he has 
spent enormous labour, and apparently procured the spending 
of a great deal of labour by others, to rectify the many slips of 
memory, negligences of style, and inaccuracies of quotation 
which abound in Bagehot’s works. Naturally enough, having 
devoted so much labour to the work, Mr. Forrest Morgan 
magnifies his office, and edits a little too much in the style 
of a schoolmaster who corrects a boy’s exercise. He 
exaggerates a good deal the seriousness of misquotations 
apparently made from memory, and not unfrequently rather 
improved than injured by that process; though, of course, we 
do not mean for a moment to say that when an author is 
professedly quoted, he should not be quoted accurately, rather 
than altered, even though he be improved, in the quotation. 
For instance, Mr. Forrest Morgan is fond of the expression 
“mangled” to indicate that Bagehot has misquoted his 
author. Now, the word “ mangled” can only apply where the 
whole effect is marred by the degenerate form in which the 
quotation is made. But Mr. Forrest Morgan uses it where 
there is no real marring of the effect,—where, indeed, if the 
author had written his sentence as Bagehot quotes it, we 
might even have slightly preferred the altered version. For 
example, Mr. Forrest Morgan speaks of this quotation from 
Pickwick as “ mangled :’— 
“ PicKWICcK.” 

“<Tt’s always best to do what 
the mob do.’—‘ But suppose 
there are two mobs ?’ suggested 
Mr. Snodgrass.—‘ Shout with 
the largest,’ replied Mr. Pick- 
wick.’ ” 

Surely there is no “ mangling” there. There is inaccuracy ; but 
if Dickens had really written what Bagehot remembered, and 
Bagehot had remembered what Dickens really wrote, there 
would have been just as much cause for saying that he had 
mangled Dickens as there is now. Again, in the same article, 
Bagehot said that Mr. Carlyle, “in his ‘Chartism’ we think,” 
observes of the Poor-Law Reform :—“It was then above alk 
things necessary that outdoor relief should cease. But how ? 
What means did great Nature take for accomplishing that 
desirable end? She created a race of men who believed 
the cessation of outdoor relief to be the one thing needful.” 
This Mr. Forrest Morgan describes as a “mangled” form 
of Carlyle’s sentence, which ran thus :— Their Amend- 
ment Act was imperatively required to be put. 
in practice, to create men filled with a theory that refusab 
of outdoor relief was the one thing needful. Nature had 
no readier way of getting outdoor relief refused.” There, 
so far from “mangling,” we think that Bagehot definitely 
improved the form of Carlyle’s sentence, and as he gave his 
readers notice, in the words “we think,” that he was quoting 
from memory only, we do not regard the inaccuracy as even 
censurable. He gave Carlyle’s remark a better form than that 
in which Carlyle himself had given it. Again, now and then Mr. 
Forrest Morgan puts in a schoolmasterish rebuke when it is he 
who is mistaken and Bagehot who is right. In the paper on 
Sir Robert Peel, Bagehot describes the difference between the 
view of politics taken by the first manufacturers, even when 
they were, like Sir Robert Peel’s father, strict Conservatives, 
and the view taken of politics by the hereditary landowners. 
And, dwelling on this, Bagehot wrote :—* A harsh laborious- 
ness characterises the one, a pleasant geniality the other. The 
habit of industry is ingrained in those who have risen by it ; 
it modifies every word and qualifies every action; they are 
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“«* Always shout with the mob,” 
said Mr. Pickwick.’— But sup- 
pose there are two mobs ?’ said 
Mr. Snodgrass.—‘ Then shout 
with the loudest,’ said Mr. Pick- 


wick.’ ” 
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the Bdvevoo: of work.” To the word Bdveveo, Mr. Forrest 
Morgan appends this note :—“ Mechanics, handicraftsmen. 
The word has no pertinence here; he evidently means ‘ incarna- 
tions’ or ‘ materialisations.—Ep.” Mr. Forrest Morgan is 
mistaken. Bagehot meant nothing of the kind. He referred, 
of course, to the well-known passage in Aristotle’s Ethics, in 
which a sketch is given of the Bavavoss, or illiberal-minded 
man who over-estimates his own importance in the world, 
and cannot see how narrow he is. There are various 
other little mistakes in the corrections. In the preliminary 
memoir, Mr. Forrest Morgan has adopted two conjectural 
emendations in the text of the letters on the Coup @’Ftat, 
both of which are, in the present writer’s belief, blunders. 
Mr. Bagehot certainly could hardly have called the Greek 
genius “narrow.” It was not narrow, and though 
“human” is not a very good expression, it would mean 
in this context that it was a genius which concerned itself 
with man as a whole, and not with regions of science and 
art that take you away from man as a whole. Again, the 
adjective applied to the aged attorney who condemned the 
youthful barrister for being “too sharp by half,” was 
certainly not “dense,” and in all probability Bagehot 
really wrote “douce,” the Scotch term describing a canny, 
good-tempered disposition. At all events, that was the 
word which the writer of the memoir, who saw and puzzled 
over the original MS., believes that Bagehot used. No one can 
deny the care and diligence which Mr. Forrest Morgan has 
devoted to this edition, and no doubt in some cases 
he has corrected frightful blunders, as in the really 
“mangled” passage from The Prelude quoted in the 
essay on Lord Althorp. But he has shown a little 
too much zeal. He greatly exaggerates the amount of 
“murdered grammar and impossible syntax” in Bagehot’s 
writings, and several of his smaller corrections are evidently 
due to misunderstandings of his own. But Mr. Forrest 
Morgan has appreciated the genius of Bagehot to the full, 
and he does not in his own mind exaggerate the importance 
of his inaccuracies, though he has been tempted to take up 
too much the attitude of an astonished and displeased tutor 
who resents the blunders and the blots in his favourite pupil’s 
brilliant essay. 


But none the less Mr. Forrest Morgan’s own criticisms are 
discriminating, thoughtful, and often sound, and no one can 
doubt that his essay will do much to recommend Bagehot’s 
writing to American readers. Indeed, we should expect a 
great increase to his reputation from the diffusion in the 
United States of these five goodly volumes. It is obvious that 
the literary buoyancy, the reflective depth, and the econo- 
mical originality of Bagehot’s genius have recommended 
his writings to the special interest of the American 
people; and Mr. Forrest Morgan has shown that he appre- 
ciates thoroughly all these aspects of Bagehot’s mind. 
Whether Bagehot’s singular detachment of intellect, his power 
of looking at men and institutions from a point of view at once 
sympathetic and critical, so that he not only appreciates 
exactly what they attempt and intend, but what they did not 
attempt and intend which it would have been well that they 
should have attempted and intended, has also been a source of 
attraction, it is more difficult to say. Mr. Forrest Morgan 
appears to be quite candid enough to see the force of a good 
many of Bagehot’s criticisms on the political life of the 
United States, while he very naturally repudiates a good many 
of his conclusions :— 


“The ‘English Constitution’ is ostensibly not a brief for that 
system, but a judicial work on comparative constitutions; and 
from such a standpoint it is a serious flaw that he ignores wholly 
the factor of stability, to which everywhere else he attaches 
supreme value. All progress and even good government must 
be sacrificed if necessary to keep the political fabric, together, is 
the entire raison d’étre of the ‘ Letters on the Coup d’Etat’; if a 
government cannot keep itself alive, it makes no difference how 
good it is. Much of ‘Physics and Politics’ and ‘ Economic 
Studies’ rests on the same thesis: unity of action is of such 
prime importance to the world that a disciplined band of semi- 
barbarians often crushes out an advanced but loose-knit society ; 
the same idea recurs again and again in his other writings. 
Yet when he contrasts the English with the American system, 
national feeling triumphs over abstract philosophy, with the 
result of exactly reversing the relations of the two systems. The 
evident fact is, that the nominal aristocracy of England is really 
an unchecked democracy, committing the fate of the polity at 
every moment, through the cabinet system and the lack of a 
written constitution, to the crude emotions of the mass; while the 
nominal democracy of America is so curbed by its written Con- 


stitution and fixed executive terms, accessory institutions, and 
the division of power between national, State, and municipal 
bodies, that its working is even ultra-conservative. Nor is it true, 
as he was wont to argue in the Economist, that such barriers are 
only useless irritations, and are always broken through as soon ag 
the people are really excited. The failure of Johnson’s impeach- 
ment is one proof to the contrary; and though the Supreme Court 
could be swamped and packed, that process cannot be indefinitely 
repeated. On the whole, the curbs curb,—and a good deal too 
much; for I must not be understood as objecting much to what 
he says, but only to what he does not say. His positive criticisms 
are mainly of the highest value and justice, and the severest ones 
are the truest. The dangers and degradations and follies, the 
scanting of decent political thought and the outlawry of indepen- 
dent political thinkers, the riot of low minds and coarse natures 
in authority for which they have no fitness, the lowering into the 
mud of the standards of political cleanliness, inevitable to such a 
polity, are so far from being overstated that his expressions are 
tame beside the facts. My contention is, that every point he 
makes in favor of the English system—and his arguments are of 
immense weight and often unanswerable—is an equal point in 
favor of pure democracy and against his own distrust of the 
people, by showing that the freer they are left to their own wi'l 
the better they manage. Nothing can be truer than that a 
cabinet system keeps the political education of the masses at the 
highest pitch, and that one like ours injuriously stints it. But 
thoroughness of political education results from directness of 
political power ; and while a champion of democracy is perfectly 
consistent in thinking this an advantage and favoring cabinet 
government, its advocacy by Bagehot on that express ground 
presents the grotesque spectacle of a great thinker employing his 
best powers in confuting his own creed. And it is certainly not 
proved that the hard and fast line he draws between the two 
systems is inevitable: that free countries are shut down forever 
to a choice between two evils, neither of which can be lessened; 
that they must take either a pure cabinet system, with the throttle 
valve always under the hand of the mob, or a pure presidential 
system, with irresistible party power yet no party responsibility, 
little direct power of the executive for good and limitless indirect 
power for mischief, and the bread of many thousands of families 
at once a bribe and a threat to turn elections into a farce. I 
believe that the two can be made in some measure to work 
together ; and if either finally absorbed the other, it would be the 
surest possible proof that the survivor was best fitted to the needs 
of the country.” 


It will be seen by these moderate and sagacious criticisms, 
that in this, as in other respects, Mr. Forrest Morgan’s pre- 
face is well worth reading as a thoughtful and solid contribu- 
tion to the study of a very original thinker’s political 
reflections, as well as to the correction of a sometimes rash 
as well as masterly critic’s occasionally rather random shots. 





TENNIS.* 

Tue “ Badminton Library ” continues to maintain its encyclo- 
pedic character. The services of experts are secured without 
stint, one may suppose, of expense, and every subject is treated 
exhaustively and by capable pens. In this volume, for instance, 
four kinds of ball-games, probably the oldest variety of human 
sport, are treated by no less than eleven authors, and treated, 
we may say, with a very fair average of literary merit. 

Tennis proper has, of course, precedence; and, equally of 
course, we have a discussion of what Mr. J. M. Heathcote, 
who is generally responsible for the subject, calls the 
“paleontology of ball-games.” He is commendably brief, for 
attempts to make out how an ancient game was really played 
are not satisfactory, even when, as in the case of the 
harpaston, the football of antiquity (only that the ball was 
not kicked), we have the detailed description of Galen, and 
the picturesque scene quoted by Atheneus from Anti- 
phanes. Doubtless the ball-game was developed as time 
went on; and when it was played in a court, as it was in the 
later Greek and Roman times, we may feel sure that the 
walls were used, and that the game so far resembled the 
modern varieties. But there is no classical word for a bat 
or racquet. This, indeed, is a comparatively recent invention, 
though something like it occurs in a Byzantine author 
of the twelfth century. To come to more modern times, the 
first home of tennis was France, where, indeed, it attained an 
extraordinary amount of favour. That there should have 
been fourteen hundred courts in Paris alone in the days of 
Henry III., as a Venetian Ambassador asserts, is clearly 
incredible; but it was the national game, and the same spirit 
that showed itself in sumptuary laws forbade its being played 
by any person below a certain rank. It was imported into 
England in the fifteenth century, and in the sixteenth the 
court at Hampton Court, which is now the oldest in Europe, 








* The Badminton Library: Tennis, Lawn-Tennis, Rackets, Fives. By Various 
| Authors. London: Longmans, 1890, 
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was erected. In both countries it suffered an eclipse during 
the latter part of the last and the early part of this century. 
The present generation has witnessed a revival. Thirty new 
courts have been built in England—and to build a tennis. 
court is no slight matter—and the Colonies are beginning to 
follow our example. 

The personalities of the game, as we may call them, are of 


no little interest. Passing by the great people in the past 
who have played it, we may come to our own time. Two of 
the three contributors to this division of the volume are 
players of the highest distinction, and the third, Mr. Julian 
Marshall, has also won honours at it. Mr. J. M. Heathcote 
held the championship for fifteen years (1867-1881), lost it to 
Mr. A. Lyttelton in 1882, regained it the following year, and 
then yielded it for good to his younger rival, who seems likely 
to have a tenure not less protracted. But the most interesting 
figure to whom we are introduced is the Frenchman Barre, 
who, born in 1802, could still hold his own with a first-rate 
player in 1869. Mr. Heathcote gives a sympathetic picture 
of the old man, whose courtesy and good-humour never failed 
him. When time put him in the second place, he submitted 
with admirable resignation. How pathetic, for instance, is 
the picture of him, as he leans over the “dedans,” resting his 
bald head on his folded arms after a protracted bout (“ rest,” 
it is called in tennis, on the lucus a non principle, one might 
think), as he plaintively murmured, “Mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu!” but added with a cheerful smile, “ Tl est si jeune.” 
For, indeed, it was time that vanquished him. Poor Barre 
suffered much in the siege of Paris, and the Republic, 
contemptuous of the “ Royal game,” cut off the pension which 
the Emperor had granted him. It is pleasing to find that 
England helped out the wants of his old age with a liberal 
gift. He died in 1873. The first honours of tennis now belong 
to an American, Pettitt (born, however, at Beckenham, in 
Kent). Since this book was published, he has decisively 
proved his superiority over all competitors. 

The chapters on “ Uawn-Tennis” are contributed by seven 
writers, Mr. C. G. Heathcote taking the principal part. The 
history of the game is of the briefest. To the world in general, 
it dates from the year 1874, though a careful research has 
discovered various anticipations of it of a much older date 
(there is a mention of “ field-tennis ” nearly a hundred years 
ago). For practical value, the directions given by Mr. Heath- 
cote and his collaborateurs leave nothing to be desired. We 
cannot wholly agree with Miss Dod’s remarks on “ Ladies’ 
Lawn-Tennis.” It is quite true that ladies may well endeavour 
to do their best and not spoil a game to which their presence 
gives a new attraction. At the same time, there is something 
very repulsive—at least, to our taste—in the practice of noted 
players going from tournament to tournament, and exhibiting 
their prowess before crowds of strangers. Of course, it will be 
answered that if we are to have skill, we must have contest 
of skill. If so, let us go without skill. 


The chapters on “Rackets” and “ Fives” may be passed 
over with a general commendation of the way in which the 
subjects are treated, and some special praise for Mr. A. C. 
Ainger’s admirable “Song of Fives.” The two concluding 
lines of this inculcate a moral which cannot be too distinctly 
remembered by all who engage in these sports. It is the 
special distinction of cricket that it is played for nothing but 
love and glory. The more other games can resemble it in this 
respect, the better. We may concede to the weakness of 
human nature the titles of champion, and even some visible 
symbol of the honour; but it cannot be too often repeated 
that— 


«* Every one can win who tries, 
For the struggle is the prize.” 





M. DE BORNIER’S “MAHOMET.”* 
THERE can be no doubt that this tragedy would be very 
effective on the stage. And so thought the Committee of 
the Théatre Frangais, when in the year 1888 they read it and 
accepted it. But then came second thoughts, inspired from 
without, which in the end carried the day. Literature and 
the drama had to bow to politics, a submission which, if 
carried out in all countries, would mean a small and poor 
state of things for literature and the drama. In Le Temps 
of April 1st, 1890, appeared the following note, which M. de 





* Mahomet: Drame en Cing Actes, en Vers. Par le Vicomte Henri de Bornier. 
Imprimé dans le Correspondant, 10 Avril, 1890, 











Bornier has prefixed to his play, now first printed in Le 
Correspondant of April 10th :— 

“En prévision des difficultés diplomatiques auxquelles pouvait 

donner lieu la représentation sur une scéne frangaise du Mahomet 
de M. Bornier, le conseil des ministres, dans une de ses derniéres 
réunions, a décidé que la tragédie en question ne pourrait étre 
représentée ni sur une scéne subventionnée, ni sur ancun autre 
théatre. L’ Ambassadeur de France & Constantinople, M. de Monte- 
bello, a été chargé d’aviser le Sultan de cette décision.” 
The decision, we are further told, gave great satisfaction to 
the Sultan, who saw in it “a delicate attention to himself and 
his subjects.” He observed, at the same time, that the French 
Government showed great cleverness in having thus ménagé 
les susceptibilités of their own Mussulman subjects. He ended 
by begging the Ambassador to transmit to Paris “l’expression 
de ma vive sympathie pour M. Carnot, pour son gouvernement 
et pour la France.” 


Thus, the French Ministry, without any trouble to itself, 
has been able to gratify the Mahometans all over the world. 
And any one who is at all behind the scenes in France can also 
see, without putting on very uncharitable spectacles, that it 
has been able to do another thing which pleases it quite as 
much, to snub the nobility and royalism of France in the 
person of one of its most distinguished representatives and 
writers, as well as that Christianity which triumphs so finely 
at the end of M. de Bornier’s play. Naturally, the comité de 
lecture of the Francais looked at the literary quality of 
Mahomet, at its dramatic and poetic distinction, which is con- 
siderable, at the life and spirit of its characters, and its general 
fitness for the stage, rather than at any religious bias that 
might be traced in it. And indeed the idealism—like all high 
fancies, it may at least be truae—which makes Christ triumph 
over Allah’s Prophet in his last hour, from a Christian point 
of view only raises the character of Mahomet, while it gives 
grandeur to the whole motive of the play. This might have 
been felt even by unbelievers, if they were not Mahometans. 
But anti-Christian feeling is too strong in France now to be 
softened by any literary or poetic taste. In passing from the 
hands of actors and authors into those of politicians, Mahomet 
was doomed. If M. de Bornier had left Christianity out of his 
play, and had allowed his hero to remain deceiving and deceived 
to the end, the play might possibly—in spite of the disadvan- 
tage of its author’s name—have escaped suppression. No 
doubt, too, though it would have lost immensely in beauty, it 
would have gained in historic truth. But, after all, this is not 
the question. M. de Bornier’s plays are no more historical 
than Racine’s; his school is thoroughly idealistic, with an 
addition of modern romance to the stiffness of the grand old 
French model. We have dwelt on all this because the 
Christianity of the play is the only possible excuse—and, 
we think, an amazingly bad one—for its condemnation. 
Mahomet stands ont a sufficiently heroic figure. He 
is the Mahomet we know, and all the centuries since 
he lived have known him much the same: even his 
followers, we imagine, hardly looked upon him as a per- 
fect specimen of humanity. In this representation of the 
prophet, his wives and his friends, there is nothing new that 
need wound the susceptibilities of the Mahometan world. He 
is very like all prophets in his dreamy simplicity, his belief in 
his own special inspiration, his heroic courage, his violent 
passions, mixed with the noblest self-denial and the highest 
generosity. The bloodthirsty cruelty with which he persecuted 
the Jews, and carried on his war of conversion, is simply a 
matter of history. A Jewess, legend tells us, caused his death 
by poison, though perhaps not quite after the fashion of the 
play. 

It may be interesting to give a slight sketch of the plot of 
Mahomet. The first act is a sort of prologue to the other 
four, the period of which is fifteen years later. Mahomet, in 
the first flush of his prophetic ardour, proclaims one true God, 
and calls down the wrath of heaven on the idols of the Caaba, 
arousing the rage of the Arabs, and the hatred of Hassan, 
the poet and prophet of the false gods. Khadidja, Mahomet’s 
first und faithful wife, saves him from the violence of the 
crowd, and with her last breath proclaims him the Prophet of 
God. At this time Mahomet,a young man, is as pure and 
single-minded as he is brave, and a Christian monk, Georgios, 
who loves him and grieves over his delusions, speaks to him 
first of a high morality, then of Christianity, and tells him, 
even if he forgets the wife of his youth, to remember in the 
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days of his coming greatness a higher name than hers—Jesus 
Christ. ; 

In the second act, when Mahomet is in the midst of his 
career, converting nations by fire and sword, there rises from 
among a crowd of fugitive Jews a woman, Sofia, who vows 
revenge upon the conqueror. She will not kill him, as Judith 
killed Holofernes; but she knows his weaknesses, and she will 
degrade him in the midst of his power. Of his two wives, 
Hafsa, the sister of Hassan, has passed from love of him to 
hate, and also hates her beautiful rival Ayesha, who has never 
loved him, having before been betrothed to Safwan, and is 
indifferent to all that Hafsa may do or say. She is still 
indifferent when Mahomet, partly with the motive of rousing 
her jealousy, adds Sofia the Jewess to the number of his wives. 
The morality of his young days has passed away as com- 
pletely as the Christian monk prophesied; and this man, 
worshipped by those round him, his every wish gratified, is 
the strangest mixture of self-indulgence and religion. Ina 
deserted Christian convent he comes suddenly on a Byzantine 
picture of Christ, painted on the wall, lit up by the clear 
moonlight that pours into the church. In some very fine lines 
he apostrophises the picture, half reasoning with our Lord, 
half blaming Him, half adoring Him, half trying to exalt him- 
self above Him, but all with an under-current of doubt and 
misgiving, which breaks out in his proudest moments :— 


“O fils de Myriam, martyr mystérieux, 
Pourquoi donc devant toi baisserais-je les yeux ? 


Je marche de splendeur et d’effroi revétu ; ; 
Je suis donc ton égal!—Mahomet, qu’en sais-tu ?” 
When the third act opens, Mahomet is asleep, and Sofia, 

listening to his talk in his dreams, discovers that he is haunted 
by suspicion of Ayesha, the only creature he loves, and of her 
former lover, Safwan. This shows Sofia the way of revenge, 
and she saves Mahomet from death at the hands of Hafsa. 
There is great simplicity and beauty in the scene that follows 
between Mahomet and Ayesha, interrupted by the crowd of 
Arabs rushing in to announce the allied invasion of Romans 
from Byzantium, Jews, and Persians. After this, Sofia, with 
fiendish cunning, whispers to Safwan and Ayesha a hint of 
Mahomet’s jealousy, and then comes what seems to us the most 
striking scene in the play, these two, till now so honourable 
and faithful, proving themselves almost traitors. Nowhere in 
the play, we think, is the verse itself so beautiful, and in the 
hands of good actors, the tragic passion of the scene could 
hardly be surpassed. 


That a false accusation was brought against Mahomet’s 
favourite wife, Ayesha, is matter of history, to be found in the 
Koran. In the fourth act, Mahomet returns from victory, 
to be confronted by Hafsa and Hassan with their charge 
against Ayesha and Safwan. In a very fine scene, the Prophet 
declares their innocence, and condemns their accusers to death. 
But his public confidence is belied by his private misery, and 
Sofia confirms his misgivings by telling him that Hafsa and 
Hassan did not lie. When he threatens her too with death, 
she shows him a little gold vial of poison, in which her refuge 
lies, and mocks him with his powerlessness, having but now, 
as the infallible Prophet, proclaimed the innocence of those 
two. She leaves him with ironical counsel :— 

“‘ D’ailleurs, tu feras bien de ne plus t’émouvoir ; 


Mieux vaut ne pas punir, mieux vaut ne pas savoir. 
Le silence est l’ami de la gloire outragée!” 


And her last words as she goes out are: “Je suis vengée!” 


The fifth act is made up of the last scenes of the Prophet’s 
life; and here Ayesha tells him the whole trath about Safwan, 
herself, and him, and teaches him in wonderful words—how 
she learned them, who knows P—that there is One greater, One 
who, instead of keeping woman in degradation, glorifies her :— 


“Lui, Jésus, il a mis au lieu d’un joug infime, 
L’étoile du matin sur le front de la femme. ..... 
Ce n’est pas Safwan seulement, c’est un autre, 
C’est un plus grand que lui, c’est un plus fier vainqueur, 
Qui parle contre toi dans mon Ame et mon ceeur. 
Frappe-le, celui-la, si ton bras peut l’atteindre ! 
Epargne Safwan. Moi, si mon sang doit teindre 
Cette place, tu peux l’ordonner sans remord : 
Puisque je fus 4 toi, je dois étre 4 la mort! ” 


Then rushes in Abou-Becker with great news :— 
“Les Syriens, les Grecs, les Romains de Byzance, 
S’inclinent a la fois sous ta toute-puissarce, 
Le roi de Perse méme 4 la fin a cédé: 
L’empire de l’Islam est 4 jamais fondé! ” 





But the Prophet has learnt the real meaning of all his glory, 
and in this moment, brilliant for others, bitter for himself, the 
Angel of Death lays his hand upon him. He has drunk the 
poison that he made Sofia pour out for Safwan, and while 
Abou-Becker cries, “ Gloire 4 toi, Mahomet!” the last sound 
that passes the Prophet’s lips is the name of Jesus Christ. 
This sketch of the play is necessarily of the very slightest; 
it has been impossible to give any idea of the individuality 
of the characters, the eloquence, the by-play, the expression, 
the many touches of genius and talent which would have their 
full effect on the stage. The character of Ayesha has rea} 
and pathetic beauty, and the sympathy of the audience is 
carried away, as it ought to be, to a great extent by Mahomet 
himself, With all his sins, he is noble. M. de Bornier has 
given a fine and worthy representation of the leader of Islam, 
if he has also shown with much force the truth—however 
Mahometan Powers may dislike it—that Islam, in all highest 
virtues, as in greatness of origin, must bow to Christianity. 





A MAN OF MARK.* 
A bon-mot, to which fate has since added an ironical comment, 
has been attributed to the ex-Emperor of Brazil. On being 
shown one of those mechanical wonders which always interested 
him more than the cares of government, a wheel that made we 
know not how many revolutions in the minute, “ Why,” said 
the monarch, “it actually beats our South American Re- 
publics.” It is in one of these Republics—an imaginary 
Aureataland, which travesties, of course, but not extravagantly, 
the peculiarities of the reality—that “ Anthony Hope,” for 
we may conjecture this to be a pseudonym, finds a subject. 
Marcus Whittingham, a Virginian (we should have been 
inclined to locate his birthplace further West), has “ made” 
the State, and is its first President. Mr. Martin, who has 
been appointed manager of a bank in the capital town of 
Whittingham, tells the story of how President Whittingham 
managed the affairs of the Republic, how he was overthrown 
by a military pronunciamiento, and how he recovered his power, 
the bank, in the person of its manager, having a considerable 
share in the evolution of these events. The President’s character 
is worked out by the author with considerable skill. It is of a 
type with which we have been made familiar by Mr. Bret 
Harte, a strong man, in whom many vices—he is a loose liver, 
and utterly unscrupulous about money—-are redeemed, or seem 
to be redeemed, by the virtues of courage and kindness. We 
may doubt the correctness of the ethical system by which this 
curious balance is struck, but we cannot fail to recognise the 
reality of the character. Such adventurers are not uncommon 
in history, and sometimes have contrived to secure very big 
places in it. Whatever his faults, Marcus Whittingham wasat 
least not despicable. This is more than we can say of any other 
personage in the book. And we may be allowed to address a 
serious remonstrance to Mr. Anthony Hope. He is a clever 
writer, who, to judge from the vigour shown in this, pre- 
sumably his first book, may well make his mark hereafter 
in literature. But the cynicism of his tone is nothing 
less than repulsive. Doubtless it is the cynicism not 
unfrequently affected by youth, and may well give place 
before long to a habit of mind not only more generous but 
more just. At present it is strongly pronounced, and, indeed, 
is not far off deserving the epithet of immoral. In a new 
Republic, ruled by an adventurer, and peopled by a set of 
profligate idlers, we do not expect to find any great de- 
velopment of moral qualities. But the people whom our 
author has chosen to depict pass all bounds of toleration. 
There is not a single honest or decent person from one end of 
the tale to the other, if we except a certain Johnny Carr, who 
is also unquestionably a fool, a bank clerk who deserves that 
title still more emphatically, and a very shadowy Donna 
Antonio, whom, as we see very little of her, we are left at 
liberty to believe a respectable woman. On the other hand, 
the bank manager, who tells the story, is a swindler of a very 
low type, and the “ Signorina,” who has a good deal to do with 
its working out, is nothing better than a harlot. The bank 
manager may be conceded. We would only caution the 
author, as a young writer, that if he chooses the autobio- 
graphical form and makes a scoundrel tell the story, he must 
be very careful in his management. But it is impossible to 
excuse the use which is made of the Signorina. She is really 





* A Manof Mark. By Anthony Hope. London: Remington and Cc, 189°, 
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the only woman in the story, and our sympathies are mani- 
festly asked for her. This is bad enough, but the worst offence 
is reserved for the end of the book, where she is represented as 
deliberately proposing an intrigue. We have thought it right 
to speak plainly to the author. If this plainness offends him, 
he must at least give us credit for a genuine desire that he 
may do hereafter real justice to his very considerable abilities. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





By far the most significant article in the Universal Review for 
this month is from the pen of Count Tolstoy, on “ Marriage, 
Morality, and Christianity.” It affords a striking contrast to the 
outrageously lax views as to the future relation of the sexes given 
in the last number by Mr. Grant Allen. The Count’s aim, on the 
contrary, is to exalt and purify humanity ; but much of his argu- 
ment, as the editor observes, is “strained to breaking-point,” and 
his judgment of our Saviour’s teaching with regard to marriage is 
that of a fanatic. With much that Count Tolstoy says we agree 
heartily; but what can we think of a man’s sanity who 
asserts that marriage, from a Christian point of view, is “not 
a progress, but a fall;” that Christ “rather disapproved it 
than otherwise;” and that sexual relations under the sanc- 
tion of marriage are a weakness and a sin? ‘The article is 
translated from an unpublished MS., with the approval of 
the author. A paper headed “Some Unpublished MSS. 
of the Poet Cowper,” is of a wholly painful character. One 
of them is a dismal but grateful hymn describing his illusions 
when insane and his deliverance from them. There is no trace 
in it of the future poet. Then there is a letter to Mrs. Unwin 
written by Cowper while watching over his dying brother at 
Cambridge, and expressing alarm as to his spiritual state. “I go 
to sleep,”’ he writes, ‘‘in a storm, imagining that I hear his cries, 
and wake in terror lest he should be just departing.” In a letter 
to Teedon, the poor fellow whom Cowper at one time regarded as 
an oracle, he writes of his “infinite despair,” and his persuasion 
that he shall “ perish miserably, and as no man ever did.” Mr. 
Traill’s “Trumpet of Fame,” which is concluded in this number, 
is a clever skit, written in the form of a tale, on the personalities 
and weedy gossip of the Society journals. Mr. Quilter writes 
once more, in an eminently readable article, of ‘“‘The Art of 
England;” and Mrs. Crawford describes “The Rival Salons” in 
the Champs Elysées and in the Champs de Mars. The attractive- 
ness of these papers is much increased by illustrations. 

The Portfolio, June. (Seeley and Co.)—The feature of the 
present number is the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Charing 
Cross to St. Paul’s.” The illustrations are reproductions of pen- 
and-ink drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell. They have been 
executed, at no small personal trouble, and, one might say, risk, 
by the artist in the midst of the actual turmoil of the street, and 
consequently they give, as Mr. Justin McCarthy, in the excellent 
paper which accompanies them, points out, the bustle and move- 
ment of the scene with extraordinary fidelity. We owe much 
already to the skilful pen of Mr. Pennell, and now owe hima 
revelation of the picturesqueness of London, a characteristic 
which, as a foreigner, he doubtless perceives with a keener appre- 
ciation than we, so familiar with every feature, can reach. The 
illustrations to this paper are five in number, one of full-page size. 
The frontispiece of the number is an etching by Mr. G. W. Rhead 
of Mr. Watts’s admirable portrait of Cardinal Manning. Itisa 
noble subject, excellently rendered. The monthly instalment of 
“ The British Seas ” is a paper on “ The Wight and the Solent Sea,” 
by Mr. Charles Coigny. 


A Catalogue of Books in the Hampstead Public Library and Literary 
Institution. Compiled by Members of the Committee. (Printed 
for the Library by the Women’s Printing Society.)—This Cata- 
logue has more than a local value, and seems to us a model of 
what such a compilation ought to be. It is eminently thorough, 
clear in arrangement, and copious in detail. In the last respect, 
indeed, the labour, as well as the knowledge exhibited, strikes us as 
remarkable. The names of authors, the titles of books, and the 
subjects of which they treat, are arranged alphabetically ; but in 
addition to entries that may be regarded as essential to all 
catalogues, the compilers have increased the value of their work 
by much unusual research. For example, on turning to an 
author’s name, no matter whether he be obscure or famous, not 
only are the contents of his volumes given when they happen 
to be of a miscellaneous character, but the reader is also 
informed of the more important articles he has contributed to 
periodical literature. On referring, also, to any general subject, 
such as “ Bible,” “Ireland,” “India,” or “ Art,” we find, under 
sub-headings, a mass of information and research that gives to 





this Catalogue a distinctly literary value. A book does not usually 
display its full contents on the title-page; a History may have a 
chapter on Art, a volume of poems may contain also an essay on 
Poetry; but the compilers have not been daunted even by this. 
difficulty. Other features of the Catalogue, equally significant 
and serviceable, will be discovered by readers using it for purposes 
of study. Indeed, if there be a fault to find with this Catalogue, 
it is that its rarer qualities are not likely to be appreciated by the 
general reader. It gives one all that he wants, and more than he 
wants, but not more than the student will know how to use with 
advantage. Judging from the work, it has been the aim of 
the Committee to form a collection of standard works in all de- 
partments of literature, while catering also in ample measure to 
the delectation of the novel-reader. It is interesting to learn that 
the library is housed under the roof which was once the residence 
of Stanfield, and now bears his name. 


An Arabic-English Dictionary on a New System. By H. Anthony 
Salmoné. 2 vols. (Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Salmoné claims con- 
siderable advantages for his Dictionary. First is its moderate 
size,—and, indeed, it is not larger than the medium “ Liddell and 
Scott,” to use a standard probably familiar to many readers. The 
other must be stated in the compiler’s own words :—“ Instead of 
giving under each root the various nouns, adjectives, &c., with 
their plurals, I refer by figures to a table of model forms which 
will be found attached to the Dictionary, and in which the con- 
sonants and vowel-points, characteristic of every derivative form, 
are printed in red—so as to be readily distinguished from the 
radical letters.” It must be understood that a satisfactory alpha- 
betical Arabic Dictionary is considered by Mr. Salmoné to be 
impossible. A second and much smaller volume contains an 
“English Index,” and practically serves the purpose of an 
English-Arabic Dictionary. ‘We may mention at the same 
time, A Guide to Hindustani, by G. S. A. Ranking, B.A., M.D- 
(Thacker and Spink, Calcutta; Thacker and Co., London.)—It is 
described as “ specially designed for the use of officers and men 
serving in India, with reference to the requirements of the 
Government of India.” 





The Emancipated. By George Gissing. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—There is some powerful writing in this book. A reader 
may well be in doubt—possibly the author wishes to leave him in 
doubt—whether emancipation is, indeed, a good thing for woman. 
Miriam, for instance, is narrow and cold when she is bound by the 
trammels of her sectarian education; but she is simply detest- 
able when she gets free from them. How Mallard, after seeing 
what he does of her, could make her his wife, passes our compre- 
hension. And the other heroine, Cecily, does not perplex us less. 
Here is a passage which describes her feelings when she has found 
that her husband is a reprobate :—‘‘ She asked no liberty to be 
vile, as her husband made himself; but that she was denied an 
equal freedom to exercise all her powers, to enrich her life with 
experiences of joy, this fired her to revolt. A woman who belongs 
to the old education readily believes that it is not to experiences 
of joy, but of sorrow, that she must look for her true blessedness ; 
her ideal is one of renunciation ; religious motive is in her en- 
forced by what she deems the obligation of her sex. But Cecily 
was of the new world, the emancipated order. For a time she 
might accept misery as her inalienable lot; but her youthful 
years, fed with the new philosophy, must in the end repel.” This 
is very true. And which is the better? One might argue that if 
a woman may be happy, and, at the worst, has the best of con- 
solations in her unhappiness, emancipation will not improve her 
lot. The story of The Emancipated is not pleasant reading; 
indeed, it is far from it; but it is much superior to the average 
novel. No one will find it tedious or trifling. 


Cross-Roads. By May Crommelin. 38 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The cross-roads are, of course, the old opposites, 
“Love” and “ Duty,” which are represented, indeed, on the cover, 
in deplorably diverse directions. Margaret Aylmer is the daughter. 
of a certain baronet, as wicked as the baronets of fiction commonly 
are. Her love-affairs are the subject of these volumes,—three» 
which, it is scarcely necessary to say, might have been advan- 
tageously compressed into one. We confess to having found very 
little to interest us in it; but there is something pathetic in the 
repentance of the old man. The steady brother, Aylmer, is held up 
to reprobation; but why he should have cut off the entail the 
dispassionate reader will not find it easy to discover. 


The Origin of the Human Reason: being an Examination of Recent 
Hypotheses Concerning It. By St. George Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., 
F.R.S. (Kegan Paul.)—This book marks another stage in the 
controversy between the author and Mr. Romanes upon the much- 
vexed question of the origin of human reason, which has given 
such abundant opportunities to both for the display of their dia- 
lectical powers. Mr. Romanes has already pronounced a criticism 
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of Mr. Mivart’s to be “ feeble,” and the latter now finds that his 
antagonist has been “led by a correspondent’s cockatoo to step 
over the edge of an absurdity even more profound” than the 


_“bathos” into which he had already fallen. Whether or not 


human reason is a thing sui generis, or a development from animal 
reason, will scarcely be proved by methods of this kind to the 
satisfaction either of men of science or theologians. Mr. 
Mivart’s main position appears to be this: that our mental 
nature—he seems to separate soul, as a mere emotional entity which 
he alliteratively allows to “an amoeba, an ant, and an ape,” from 
mind—may exist in a latent state independently of our bodies. 
It might therefore, we suppose, in an individual case, exist 
without the body ever having come into existence at all, and 
even developed or unfolded itself thus apart from matter, though 
other mental natures could have had no cognisance of it save 
under materialisation of itself and them. This is hardly to be 
called an explanation of mind at all; the origin of mind must be 
as inexplicable as that of matter, an ultimate mystery which man 
can never hope to solve. 


Russia. By W.R. Morfill, M.A., Reader in Russian and Slavonic 
in the University of Oxford. (Fisher Unwin.)—This book is, as 
its author claims, something more than a compilation. Itisa 
careful study of the rise and progress of the Russian people and 
government founded almost wholly upon native authorities, for 
the most part of an original character, as original at least 
as the chronicles of Nestor and his successors. Foreign con- 
temporary sources are also laid under contribution, and, 
indeed, are almost the only available sources for the history of 
a great part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among 
these, the most valuable are the diary of Sir Jerome Horsey, 
English Ambassador at the Court of Ivan the Terrible, the life- 
long repentant slayer of his son; the travels of Herberstein, 
German Envoy to Basil; Giles Fletcher’s “‘ Of the Russe Common- 
wealth,” London, 1591 (to be found, together with the accounts of 
other English travellers in Russia during the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible, in a volume of the Hakluyt Series, published by Mr. 
Delmor Morgan); “ L’Estat de Empire de Russie” (1607), by Jean 
Margaret, who had been employed by Boris Godunov and the 
Pretender Demetrius; and the journal of Patrick Gordon, the 
Scotch friend of Peter the Great. In addition, the bilini, or native 
quasi-epics or sagas, are largely drawn upon, and illustrated by 
extracts. Some of the most interesting of these curious productions 
were collected by an Oxford graduate, Richard James, who was 
chaplain to the English merchants at Moscow in 1619. Mr. 
Morfill translates a portion of one of them, whose subject is the 
hapless lot of Xenia, the daughter of Boris, under the tyranny of 
the False Demetrius. A good, though of course all too brief, 
account is given of Russian literature, which, however, is likely 
for a long time to come, to be known only through the imperfect 
—in the case of Russian, extremely imperfect—medium of transla- 
tions, for the language is not one to be mastered without very con- 
siderable labour. In common with most writers on Russia, Mr. 
Morfill sees in Peter the Great the wisest ruler that vast Empire 
has known. But Peter rather consolidated his own power than 
provided for the true welfare of the State he governed. He 
riveted the chains of serfdom, first forged during the sixteenth 
century, and he instituted the chinovnik system, which has been 
the moral and political death of the Russian people, and from which 
it is difficult to perceive any constitutional or peaceful escape. The 
voiume is amply illustrated, and as well, perhaps, as its cheapness 
renders possible. 

,An Unfortunate Arrangement. By John Hill. 2 vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—If an author determines to give his novel an 
autobiographical form, it would be as well not to make the 
autobiographer so thorough a scoundrel as Harold Stanton. Not 
even the very eccentric virtues of Alan McEwan, who halves his 
property in order to enable this scoundrel to marry, can reconcile 
us to this very odious person. Indeed, there is a trail of some- 
thing not quite nice over all Mr. Hill’s characters. When the 
chivalrous Alan proposes to Ida, he does it over a bottle of “dry 
monopole,” which the lady has secreted in the drawing-room, and 
which she declares they will “have plenty of time to finish before 
they [the gentlemen in the dining-room] come up.” A less 
worthy hero and heroine drink “a bottle of Berncasteler Doctor,” 
“followed by a bottle of Mumm.” This reminds us of the late Mr. 
Mortimer Collins, whose gentlemen drank as their great-grand- 
fathers drank, and whose ladies as no ladies, unless it be dipso- 
maniacs, ever did. But Mr. Hill does not often remind us of Mr. 
Mortimer Collins. For all his cleverness, he would please us better 
if he did. 

The Log of the‘ Nereid.” By Thomas Gibson Bowles. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—Mr. Bowles writes himself “ Master-Mariner,” 
and, we doubt not, can sail a yacht to perfection. But this does 
not imply that he is wise in matters beyond his nautical know- 





ledge. The English occupation of Egypt, for instance, is “ well- 
intentioned, but nevertheless deadly.” This is on P. 95; by the 
time he reaches p. 169, he says of the Englishmen in Egypt :— 
“Considering all things, it is marvellous how well they do their 
work, and how hard they try to understand it and the country, 
That they have fully succeeded, it would be too much to say ; but 
they have done much, for they won’t take bribes themselves, nor 
let others take them, if they find it out.” It may be wise to change 
one’s opinion, but not to express two opinions in one book. Even 
the greatest of statesmen cannot venture so far, much less the 
greatest of master-mariners. 


New Enpirtions.—Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astro- 
nomy. By George F. Chambers. Vol. II. (The Clarendon 
Press.)—This second volume of the fourth edition is de- 
voted to the subject of “Instruments and Practical Astro- 
nomy.” There are two directions in which a great advance 
has been made in developing the mechanical aids of the 
science. Photography has been made to yield a help the im- 
portance of which it is difficult to estimate; while the spectrum 
reveals secrets of far-away worlds which, fifty years ago, no one 
so much as dreamt of. These improvements and advances have 
been duly described in the new edition, which, indeed, has been 
revised and brought up to date throughout.——Another new 
edition is Popular Tales of the West Highlands Orally Collected, 
with a Translation by the late J. F. Campbell (Alexander 
Gardner). It is published, we read on the title-page, “ under the 
auspices of the Islay Association ;” but we are not told whether 
any additions or changes have been made. Mr. Campbell’s 
original introduction is given with his postscript, dated September, 
1860, and there is nothing else. The introduction is most in- 
teresting and valuable. Myths and Legends of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. By C. W. Berens. (Blackie and Son.)—A new 
edition, with a pronouncing index. Some of the markings 
of the index are wrong, or we do not understand them; and 
if we do not, it is possible that other readers may not. We 
find, for instance, “ Adrastia, ad-ras’ti-a.” The “i” should be 
marked long, as it represents the diphthong “ei.” “ Holus, 
é’6-lus,” is certainly apt to mislead, the “‘o” being marked long. 
Comparing it, however, with “ la-to’na,” we find that it may not 
be intended to be so pronounced. Then we have “ Lestrygones, 
lé-strig’onez.” This is all right. Why, — “@o-lus”? The 
“o” in “ Holus” is just the same as the “o “* Lestrygones.” 
We have also received the “ fourteenth edition ” of A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, by William Rounseville Alger 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, U.S.A.), with a new supplementary 
chapter, bearing the title of ‘‘An Immortal Self, according to 
Speculative Insight, Mythological Picture, and Moral Congruity.” 
—wWe have received Howard’s Anglo-American Art of Reckoning. 
(Cassell and Co.)—It has reached its “ four-hundredth thousand” ! 
Who would not sooner write an “ Art of Reckoning” than an epic? 
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Bashforth (F.), Experiments with Bashforth Chronograph (Camb. Univ. Press) 14/0 
Bjérnson (B.), In God’s Way, Cr 8V0 ........ccceceeseeeeeccneeeseeseeceeees (He‘nemann) 2/6 
Burnand (F. C.), Very Much Abroad, cr 8vo ........ ...(Bradbury) 5/0 












Clerke (P.), Medical Law for Medical Men, 12mo .. ....(Bailliire) 4/0 
Clive (Lord), by C. Wilson (E.M.A.), Cr 8V0 ........ssssssessereeseeseeees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Coleridge (C. R.), Truth with Honour, Cr 80 ........csceceeeeseeseeeee (W. Smith) 5/0 
Colmore (G.), Conspiracy of Silence, cr 8V0 ...........c.cseeeceeeee (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Conway (N. M.), Climber’s Guide, Central Alps, 18m0.............ses008 (Unwin) 10/0 
Crimp (W. 8.), Sewage Disposal Works, 8vo... . (Griffin) 25/0 
Crowest (F.), Musical Groundwork, cr 8V0 ..........sssessseseessereeeeerenses (Warne) 2/6 
Cullimore (D. H.), Book of Climates, or 8V0 .........::s:seceeseeseeseeees (Bailliére) 4/6 
Daniell (C. J.), Industrial Competition of Asia, 8v0...............00 (CO. K. Paul) 12/0 
Doione (H.), Innocent Victims, Cr 8VO  .......ccsccseeceesesseesseseeeee coe (Remington) 6/0 


..(Longmans) 6/0 


Firth (J. C.), pene Cr BVO ...000.... 
“(Heinemann 6/0 


Gilchrist (R, M.), Passion, the Plaything, cr 8v0 
Glaister (E.), Two and Two, 1 2mo Arrowsmith) 1/6 
Glen (A.), Law Relating to Council Government, 8v0 (Knight) 42/0 
Harris (J. R.), Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Horace: Odes, translated by J. L. Hatton, cr 870 ..........ssceeccesseceeees (Seeley) 5/0 
Inagaki (M.), Japan and the Pacific, er 8Vo ............... 
James (H.), Country Clergyman and his Work, cr 8vo 
Lorne (Marquis of), Three Notable Stories, cr "8v0 Deas 
Mackonochie (A. H.), Memoir of, cr 8V0..........++..0000+ 
Malleson (F, A.), Thy g Studies of aden, 4to 
Nelson (H.), by W. C. Russell, Cr 8V0..........s0.sesee-seeee coven 
Nettleship (H.), Moral Influence of Literature, 12mo 
O’Neill (B. C. ), New Life: its Genesis, &., cr 8vo... 
Page (J. L. W.), ay oe of Exmoor, cr 8vo. 
Philips (F. C.), The Scudamores, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. 






















Shakespeare’s Julius Cxsar, by K. Deighton. 12mo_ Macmillan) 2/0 
Shakespeare’s Plays, edited by H. Morley, 13 vols., in case ...(Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Silken Threads: a Detective Story, cr 8V0 ........6...ccecceceecee ceeeeee (Garduer) 2/0 
Stanley and Africa, by the Author of “ Life of Gordon,” cr 8vo ...(W. Scott) 2/6 
Stanley (H. M.), In Darkest Africa, 2 vols. 8V0 ..........00.cesceceeceeceeseeees (Low) 42/0 
Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text- Book : Light and Heat, cr BVO ws. (live) 3/6 
Stracey (E.), Hidden in the Light, cr 8V0 ............ ccc cecceseeeeteensensences (Digby) 3/6 
Stubbs (C. W ), For Christ and City, cr 8vo. .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Tempest CS Ep MN WMMMNIN MUU oy cn cass ccna ciersntssease<tesé0.coesosaceeuccncputed (Digby) 3/6 
Through North Wales with a Knapsack, 12m0 ..............0.:0s00cee (C.K. Paul) 2/ 6 
Vaughan (C. J.), Epistle to the Hebrews, GR GUOs ssiecsasscsasteenstrns (Macmillan) 7/6 
Waldmeier (T.), Autobiography of, 8V0........0....c.csseccesseecsncencenses (Newman) 2/0 
Waterhouse (J. e Preparation of Drawings for Photo. Reproduction (K Paul) 5/0 
Whistler (J. M.), Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 4t0............... (Heinemann) 10/6 
Wolley (C,), Frum the Farm to the Battle-F; eld, WE OUO cisccsscccnacsiven (Austin) 2/6 
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“LIBERTY” 7°? ,GAPoEN 1S ETT 
| A beautiful material for Summer wear, 
LUCKNOW spect davon at Sts Man, eran 
in sma oral Designs, in extensive variety, 
M U S LI N. This Material cannot be obtained elsewhere 
in the Metropolis. 
(Native Hand- 9 yards, to 63s. per piece of about 15 yards, 
Embroidered.) aa can tag Msi sli 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Prices from 12s. 64. per piece of about 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
| Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


’ 
SMEDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
M ATL OCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
dah 


HYDROPATHY, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Registered 
D'OYLY & OCO., LimiteD, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., arean ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English,on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E, S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 











Turis form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
becaase clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serious and permanent 
injury is done to the sight. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Ninth Edit‘on), may be consulted, free of charge, 
iu all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


‘ All Watches and Olocks of E, DENT and 0O.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. 
61 Strand, or 4 


application to 
Cc O., 
NATIONAL 


DENT and 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANOE at MINIMUM COST 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 











DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 





LIFE Surplus divided.........secssesseees £1,235,827 
ASSURANCE Full reports, showing the remarkab'e result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 
SOCIETY. | murvat prRINcIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 


FEES or COMMISSION, 
sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1762. 











EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &c., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and KXHIBITIONS, will 
take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the College will te he!don JULY 10th and 
llth.—¥or particulars, apply to the Head-Ma:te-, Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIKLD (late Fellow of Magdalen Qollege, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—aAddress, Rev. the WARDEN. ; 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional Homes. Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, S.W. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—FIVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8th.—For par- 

ticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 
Public Services, Professions, and Business, Fees moderate and inclusive, 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 








OME for GIRLS in GERMANY, in a family of high 
birth. Great educational advantag Terms, £75. Travelling oppor- 

tunity in August. Highly recommended by Rev. A. 8. Aglen, Alyth, N.B.; Rev. 
Ww. Jowitt, Stevenage, Herts; Mrs. Keeling, 15 Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, 8.W.; Mrs. Wilberforce, Elmhurst, Spring Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. 











T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition 
in EPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and Special Arrange. 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectus and all : may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


OSTYN HOUSE SCHOOL, PARKGATE, CHESHIRE. 

—Mr. ALGERNON GRENFELL (M.A. Oxon, —— and Clifton) and 

Mr. HERBERT PRICE (M.A. Oxon) PREPARE BOYS (8—15) for Public 

Schools, Royal Navy, &. Sea-bathing. Large dormitories. ferences to 
Head-Masters of Clifton, Marlborough, Westminster, Birmingham, Fettes, &, 








AST MOLESEY, SURREY (thirteen miles from London). 

—PERCIVAL HODGKINSON, M.A., Oxford (son of the late Rev, R. J. 

Hodgkinson, for many years head of the Uppingham Lower School), will 
RECHIVE BOYS to prepare for the Public Schools. 
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Gy e085 ae Goh BiLea hh Y. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS,—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRCEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION.—Patroness : 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 

held WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 18th, at the WESTMINSTER PALACE 
HOTEL, 8.W. Lord Reay, G.C.S.T., will take the Chair at 4,30. The Right Hon. 
Lord Herschell, Sir Alfred Lyall, K.0.B., K.C.1.E., and Sir Charles A. Turner, 
K.C.1.F., are among those who are expected to addrees the meeting. No cards 
r quired, FE. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


HE COLONTAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head 
Masters of Public Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, &c. 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay, 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 
Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres in extent. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
Large Dairy, with modern appliances. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, Riding, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 














B tyke experienced, Graduate of Edinburgh, at present in 
the Highlands, would be glad to have a PUPIL to read with him during 
the LONG VACATION.—“ W. M. G.,” Riverford, Conon, Ross-shire, N.B. 


IRMINGHAM DAY TRAINING COLLEGE.— A 
LADY PRINCIPAL will be required for the above-named College, 
which will commence work in September, in connection with the Mason College. 
There will be about 40 Female Students during the first year. The Principal 
must be a lady of superior education, and must also have a sufficient general 
knowledge of the working of Public Klementary Schools, and of the history and 
practice of Education, to be able to train the Students in method and school 
management. The salary for the fir:t year will probably be £200 —Applications, 
giving full particulars as to education and experience, and accompanied by copies 
of recent testimonials, to be addressed to the Rev. E. F. M. MacCARTHY, M.A., 
180 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 
SUCCESSES in 1890:—Queen’s Scholarship at Westminster, Senior 
Scholarship at Rossall, Classical Scholarship at Cheltenham. Since January, 
1883, the following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and cther distinctions:—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 
three at Marlborough, one at Rossall._—For particulars, apply to the Rev. R, A. 
BYRDE, Head-Master. 











J ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 
REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pve especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—FIVE 
SCHOLAR3HIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination to be 
held JULY 17th and 18th.--Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ITERARY MEN WANTING absolutely QUIET ROOMS 

in a Central position, with a good light, at moderate rents, for occupation 

during the day for literary work, should apply to the SECRETARY, New Court, 
Lincoln's Inn, Rents from £12 per room, including rates and taxes. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance- Fee of Associates, 
2 £1 1s, Associates who desire it can now become Second Subscribers 
immediately, and can afterwards be promoted to be First Subscribers, when 
sufficient vacancies occur, Annual Subscriptions (of either First or Second 
Subscribers), £1 1s, 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS for 1890. 
For First Subscribers :—*‘ CHASE of MALPAGA,” 
Chromolithograph after Romanino. 
For Second Subscribers :—* CHRIST AMONG the DOCTORS.” 
Chromolithograph after Boccacciii. 
Offices: 19 ST. JAMES’S STRERT, S.W. 
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LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances .., 8 ats abe os6 .-. £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... bob ove eos ove ese «» 2,6 3,456 
Annual Income... ne hoi bes -_ oon we _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ane ose ne +. 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared one 0s oo coe ove we» 2,971,852 

ENDOW MENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Mezsrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c.,and a!l information required, will be supplied by 





—————. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN from 10a.m. to 10p.m. Wednesdays from 10a.m. to11 p.m, 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 





The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during 
the week ending June 28th :— 


4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards. 


2nd Batn. East Kent Regiment. 
Royal Artillery. 
1st Volunteer Batn. York and Lancaster Regiment. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 


Grand Display of Fireworks, by Mr. Joseph Wells. 


Encampment on Active Service, practically illustrated 
by J Battery, Royal Horse Ariillery. 


Display by the Boys of the Royal Military Asylum. 
Display by the Oxford Cyclists. 
Ascent of Spencer’s War Balloon, 
Display by the Royal Marine Recruits. 


For Details, see Daily Papeis, 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations, Steamboats from all Piers to Rxhibition Pier, 


ADMISSION, 1s —Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. 


These Prices admit to all Entertainments. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 





PecosnriaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS se we nee ove £19,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se toe nee eve ~—:12,000,000 











NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ SprcTaToR”’ will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘‘THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Haljf- Quarterly. 
ae postage to any part of the United . early. 


y 
ingdom .., = bio oe ee a 8 6.0.0 3.0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oe, BAD Cre OSE. Bond 2 S 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... on. © ES i ONE 8.5608 SB 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvurtsipE Pace, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 


£10 10 0| Narrow Column..... 
5 5 0O| Half-Column .... 
secssrseenee, 2.12 6| Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....cccecsrscrrereeeSlt 14 O | Inside Page.......c0sercsrrsrerrerevkle 12 O 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Pablications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 







Page....... 
Half-Page ... 
Quarter-Page 





Qoo 








W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 
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ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
N COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
London: 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Aberdeen: 1 UNION TERRACE, 
Accumulated Funds, £3,730,000. 


The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was heid within their 
house at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 13th, 1890, 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the Report referred 


ba FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted 
£626,328 16s. 4/., showing an increase of 
£10,745 183 5d. over those of the previous year. 

Tce LOSSES amounted to £347,771 19s. 1d., or 555 
per cont. of the premiums, : . 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £210,721 153., or 336 per cent. of the pre- 
miums, Aftcr reserving the usual 33} per cent. of 
the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £64,253 2s. 10d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£392,682. These new assurances yielded annual pre- 
miums amounting to £14,135 103. 1ld., and single 
premiums amounting to £1,212 4s, 2d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £297,104 Os. 6d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £156,643 6s. 8d. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the pre- 
miums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £14,285 153. 1d, 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,334,070 ls. 10d. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 
£62,500, being dividend of £2 and bonuses of 15s. per 
share, and that the sum of £75,000 be added to the 
fire reserve fund, making that fund now stand at 
£850,000. 

Lonpon Boarp oF DrreEctors. 
Colonel Robert Barivg. Alex. Heun Goschen, 
H.Cozmo O. Bongor, Esq., Esq. 
Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq. 


Ferdinand M, Huth, Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, 





M.P. 
Ernest Chaplin, Eey. 
Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B. 





George John Fenwick, sq. 
Esq. William Walkinshaw, 
Alex. P. Fletcher, Esq. Esq. 


Srcretary.—H. E. Wilson. 

Fire DerartTMEnNT.~—-James Robb, Manager, 
Lire DEPARTMENT.—Thos H, Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—Jas3. Valentine, 
Copies of the Report with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1839, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 





THE 
IVERPOOL ayn LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Hrap OFFICES. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 





Total Invested Funds ........0...006 £7,826,542, 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: CORN HILL and CHARING CROSS. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates, Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
Pperannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 








General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Paetons on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
ted, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
Contents ror JULY. 
MISSIONS TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES. By Rev. 

F. Arnold, M.A, 

Tue Practice OF MEDICINE IN THE ANCIENT East. 

By Rev. A. Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 

PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES IN THE MIDDLE 

Ages. By A. G. Hill, Esq. 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN. —II. GEORGE HERBERT, 

By W. H. Davenport Adams, 

LEGEND OF THE Briar Rose. (Poetry.) By Rev. 

A. Gurney, M.A 
A ComFEssoR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Illustrated.) By Rev. Prebendary Randolph, 

A Visit to Litre Gippine. By E. Walford. 

FLEMISH ParInTERS.—II, Van Erycxs. (Illustrated.) 
By G. 8. Macquoid, 

RIVERS OF THE OcEaN. By Agnes Giberne. 

“THe VicomTe’s Brive.” Chaps. 1-2, By Esmé 

Stuart. 

“A Great Success.” (A Skort Story.) By E, 

Fairfax Byrne. 

“‘CHangeD Lors.” Chaps, 1-2, (Illustrated.) By 

Frances Armstrong. 

ArT COMPSTITION. 

Sermon Outlines—Instractions on the Creed—Lives 
of the Saints for Children—Biblical Questions— 
Reviews— Useful Books” List—Correspondence; &c, 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





THE AUTHOR. 
The Organ of the Society of Authors Incorporated. 
(ConpucTeD sy WALTER BESANT.) 


No. II, now ready, Price 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
WILKIE COLLINS on INTERNATIONAL CoPryRiGHT, 
THE TruTH ON ROYALTIES, 
THE TROUBLES OF A BEGINNER ; &e. 


Published by A. P. Wart, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C, 


TWENTY-GUINEA PRIZE 
for the Best Musical Setting of a 
NATIONAL CYCLING SONG. 
Adjudicator: Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
For words of the Song, and full particulars, see 
“ee P U ” 





The Largest & Best Humorous Journal in the World. 
Weekly, One Penny. 168 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Supplied by Newsagents everywhere, 


USE 
, 39 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—"‘ I have never tasted 





Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHCLESALE HOUSES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
OINTMENT. — RuEvMaTIsmM AND GovUT.— 
These purifying and soothing remedies deserve the 
earnest attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, 
or other painful affections of the muscles, nerves, or 
joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently fomented with 
warm water, when the Ointment should be diligently 
rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the friction 
causes pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simul- 
taneously taken to diminish pain, reduce inflamma- 
tion, and purify the blood. This treatment abates 
the violence, and lessens the frequency of gout, rheu- 
matism, and all spasmodic diseases which spring from 
hereditary predisposition, or from any accidental 
weakness of constitution. The Ointment checks the 
local malady, while the Pills restore vital power. 


IRKBECEK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, re; ble on demand. 

TWO PER NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- 











culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 


ALGERNON Gissmng, Author of ‘‘ Both of this 
Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


THYME and RUE. 


Maraaret B, Cross. 2 vols. 


DISHONOURED. By Theo. 


Girt, Author of *‘ Pretty Miss Bellew,’’ ‘ Vic- 
tims,”’ &. 3 vols. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. 


By Ape.ine Sereeant, Author of “ Jacobi’s 
Wife,” “‘ No Saint,” &c. 3 vols. 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. 


By Joun Corpy JEaFFRESON, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rapiers of Regent’s Park,” ‘‘ Live it Down,” &c, 
3 vols. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


By Vere Craverine, Author of ** A Modern 
Delilah,” ** Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols, 


By 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just ready, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
HREE NOTABLE STORIES :— 
“ LOVE and PERIL,” “ TO BE or NOT TO 
BE,” “‘ The MELANCHOLY HU<sSAR,” respectively 
by the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
and THomas Harpy. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


NEARLY READY. 

1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, 
printed on fine Papier Ingres, with Etched Illustra- 
tions, and Plans, hand-coloured, price £1 11s, 6d. 

HE ART and PRACTICE of 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., 
Assoc, M. Inst. C.E. 
Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent, and Co., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


NEW NOVEL by F. C. PHILIPS and C. J. WILLS. 
At all Libraries, 2 vols., 21s. 

HE SCUDAMORES. By F. C. 

Purtrps, Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass,”’ 

&c.; and QO. J. Witts, Author of *“‘ The Pit Town 
Coronet,” &c. 

GARDNER and Co., 26 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. 











Now ready. 
“MNHE LITERARY HANDMAID of 
the CHURCH.” A Reply to the Invitation 
issued by the Publication Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for Suggestions 
whereby their Department may be made more and 
more “ The Literary Handmaid of the Church.” 
By WALTER BESANT. 
Price One Shilling. 
Published for the Author by Henry GLaIsHER, 25 
Strand, W.C. 





Now ready. 
NDUCTION and DEDUCTION: a 


Historical and Critical Sketch of Successive 
Philosophical Conceptions respecting the Relations 
between Inductive and Deductive Thought, and other 
Essays. By Constance OC. W. Napen. Edited by R. 
Lewins, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Memoir and Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


HS acai & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 








Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| pombe MEATS. Also, 





peserce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPROLALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





A REJOINDER TO 
“ROBERT ELSMERE.” 


PAUL NUGENT, MATERIALIST. 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON (“ Gullifer ”), 


AND 


Rev. H. DARWIN BURTON. 


A Reply to “‘ Robert Elsmere,” written in a thoroughly Orthodox 
spirit, and quite abreast of the latest theories of 
Physical Science and German Anti- 


Christian Criticism. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London; and Sydney. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
DH#&dIig’tsk “i: 
A TRAGI - COMEDY. 


By F. W. BAIN, MaA., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 








London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





This day, in large 8vo, handsome cloth, 2ls. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES: 
A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND THE EARLIEST CULTURE. 
Being the “Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte”’ of 
Dr. O. SCHRADER. 
Translated from the Second German Edition by F. B. JEVONS, M.A., 
Author of “‘ A History of Greek Literature.” 

“ A work which in every respect may be described as of pi 11 ”?- BRUGMANN, in the 
Litterar Centralblatt. , : 

“‘ A most remarkable book.’’—STEINTHAL, in the Zeitschrift f. Volkerpsychol. 

“ Every one who, for any reason whatsoever, is interested in the beginnings of European civilisation and 
Indo-European antiquity, will be obliged to place Dr. Schrader’s book on his library shelves,’’—3. MEYER, 
in the Philolog Wochenschr. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Exeter Street, Strand. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss ! A ss ence ag ey el and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 


LAYS OF COMMON 
LIFE. 


By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

** Mr. Toynbee’s Muse is not afraid to grapple with 
the must realistic, and what used to be pro Pe 
vulgar, topics. If he does not adorn all hetouches, he 
certainly shows that even the most ordinary and now- 
aday subjects are capable of poetic treatment. The 
rope-dancer, the agricultural labourer out of employ, 
the man about town, the thought-reader, the tramp 
.....-are here invested with true harmony and feeling: 
—JameEs Payn, in Illustrated London News. “ The 
writer of these pcems will be no doubt accused of 
dwelling on the tragical, or, at best, the pathetic side 
of modern life; but if a poet is to tell of common life 
at the present time, can it be otherwise? The mere 
verse-maker cun keep to smooth and shining surfaces, 
can glide smilingly over the darkest pitfalls of haman 
experience ; no true poet can......It is surely no smal} 
service that is done by any writer when, with a few 
incisive strokes, terribly true to Nature, he makes 
sufferers at each extreme of social life—the poorest 
and the most outwardly successful—cognisant of the 
woe that haunts both rich and poor from evil, common 
in all classes of our highly civilised country.” —Light. 
““Mr. William Toynbee’s ‘ Lays of Common Life’ 
have a good deal of poetic merit. There is, too, no 
sma]l amount of dry bumour in some of them, while 
in all the versification is rhythmical and flowing.”— 
People. ‘*Quite above the common run of verses, 
pathetic for the most part, sometimes amusing. Pity 
that the saddest stories here sketched should too 
tersely reflect common lifein London and elsewhere,” 
—Liverpool Mercury. ‘‘ There is real originality about 
them, and their pathos rings true......Most of the 
poems are narrative or descriptive, and some of them 
deal in good taste and with genuine feeling with the 
darker aspects of city life.’’—Manchester Examiner. 
“The Poems entitled ‘ Gay,’ ‘The Last Straw,’ ‘Gone 
Under,’ and ‘*‘ Nameless’ are very touching and 
pathetic, and admirably told.””—Newcastle Chronicle, 


REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 


JosErPH Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
Austell. ‘* He has pretty well covered the whole 
ground of debate. The most complete manual. 
ananee Ably and well doue.”’—Guardian. “* Will be 
found to have great value.’’—Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 


Bishop HuaH MILLER THomMPson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ‘ A remarkable volume...... 
Will interest ull sorts and conditions of men,”— 
Saturday Rev.ew. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged. 
DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 


Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. II. 
HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 


Toy-Book, printed in Coluurs. Sure to interest 
the little ones, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


VERSES AND THOUGHTS. 


By FLORENCE SEVERNE, 
Author of ‘* The Pillar House.” 
Tastefully bound in half-cloth, price 2s. 64, 
Printed for the Author. 

A few Copies are on Sale at 
Messrs. HATCHARD’S, 187 Pi:cadilly, W. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S NEW 
CATALOGUES. 


THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE— 
Theology and Philosophy, chiefly Foreigu, 1890. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE—Language, 


Literature, Antiquities, &c., of the East, 1890, 
FRENCH CATALOGUE, 1890. 
GERMAN CATALOGUE, 1890. 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
and 20 S. Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENOER’S WORKS. 
nd Edition, now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Coturys, With 

a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. “I have read por- 

tions taken at random here and there, and have found 

them very well done.”"—Mr. SPENCER, in Preface. 

WILiLiaMs and Noraeate, London aad Edinburgh. 


HE ABBEY CHURCH, ALTEN- 

BERG (drawn by Mr. H. W Brewer) ; “‘ Music” 
—‘* Dancing,” Statues by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. ; 
Northington Church, Hants (drawn by the architect, 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, M.A).—See the BUILDER of 
June 21st (44.; by post, 444.) for above and other 
Illustrations, with the usual quantity of literary 
matter.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 


i ive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
Pred ‘anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 








Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
Intimate Recollecti of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE'S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 


« 4 clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed 
an account of Stanley’s early career,”—Vanity Fuir, 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, EC. 








MR. HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL. 





At all Libraries, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 6s. 


THE 


SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “ A Foregone Conclusion,” “ Indian Summer,” 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” ‘‘ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” &c. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 





‘ 
NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE STRACEY. 
Picture boards, 23.; cloth, 32. 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


HIDDEN IN THE LIGHT. 


By EUGENE STRACEY. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MUDIE'S 
SELECT _ 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupim’s LiBRary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s. 6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limits, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


SMALL EDITION, on a mg paper, bound in brown boards, imperial 


6mo, price 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 


THE TRAGIC MARY. 
By MICHAEL FIELD, 


Author of “ Long Ago,” “ Callirhoé,” ‘* Canute the Great,” &c. 
Large-Paper Edition, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, bound in vellum, with 
design in gold by Mr. Selwyn Image. 60 Copies only (numbered), fcap. 4to, 21s, 
net. Immediately. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 


PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 
53. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition, 5s. 


POEMS. Third Collective Edition, 2 vols. 
9s, en 
JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Mrs. ALEXANDER Napier. And an Introduction by J. W. 

Hates, M.A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 

and Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. In 3 vols., 33. 6d. each, 
[Boun’s Stanparp LisRaRy. 


Editio Quarta, large wide post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SABRINZ COROLLA in HORTULIS 


REGIZ SCHOLZ SALOPIENSIS OONTEXUERUNT TRES VIRI 
FLORIBUS LEGENDIS. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the Schooling 


of the Agee by Our Lord. By the Rev. Henry Latuam, M.A., Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


The FOURTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 8vo size, price 10s, 6d, 
In USE at HARROW, RUGSY, SHREWSBURY, &. 


GASC’S CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. French-English and English- 
French in 1 vol., with mpr ts and Additions, and entirely 
New Supplements. 

The Fourth Edition of “Gasc’s Dictionary” differs widely from its prede- 
cessors ; the improvements and additions embodied in the work exceed in im- 
pecans and number those of the second and third together; as a notable 
eature, the spelling of some more words is modernised according to the best 
usage ; and the Supplemente, further enlarged, are recast for the third time. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON DUTY.” 





In small crown 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., price 12s, 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3:. 6d, 


ON DUTY. 
By ANGELICA SELBY. 
With Original Illustrations, 


“This book will fairly captivate every reader who has any heart and any taste, 
We have seldom seen a more charming story than this.”—Spectator, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO, Bedford Street, Strand. 








Messrs. WARD, LOCK, and CO. beg to 


announce that they have now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d., the extraordinary Narrative, 


“A DEAD MAN’S DIARY, 
Written after his Decease,” 
which has already attracted such wide attention in 
“ Lippincott’s Magazine.” The Volume will contain 
Additional Chapters of striking interest which were with- 
held from the magazine issue. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
SOTH ERAN and Cc O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and fo 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SEOOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears ; 2 No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHAS D.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


“The old Lord Treasurer Burleigh, if any one came to the Lords of the 
Council for a license to travel, he would first examine him of England; and if he 
found him ignorant, would bid him stay at home and know his own country 
first.””-—The Compleat Gentleman, by Henry Peacham, 1622. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


With Maps and Plans. 





HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK-—-ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


including a Circuit of 20 miles, In 2 Parts, 2ls. 


HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES, 


Arranged Alphabetically, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — EASTERN COUNTIES, 


Chelmsford, Harwich, Colchester, Malden, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. 


HANDBOOK—KENT, Canterbury, Dover, 


Ramsgate, Rochester, Chatham. 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK — SUSSEX, 


Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel. 63, 


HANDBOOK — SURREY and HANTS, 


Kingston, Crovdon, Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, 
Southampton, New Forest, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wizht. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON, 


Windsor, Eton, Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the 
Thames. 92. 


HANDBOOK —WILTS, DORSET, and 


SOMERSET, Salisbury, Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, 
Bristol, Taunton, &. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 


a” Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. 
3. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — CORNWALL, Launceston, 


Penzance, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, &c. 6:. 


HANDBOOK — GLOUCESTER, HERE- 


FORD, and WORCESTER, Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, 
Leominster, Ross, Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham, 
93, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES, Bangor, 


i ga Beaumaris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, 
» 78. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, 


Llandaff, Merthyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, 
and the Wye, &. 7s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTON and RUT- 


LAND, Peterborough, Tuwcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, Kettering, 
Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICES- 


TER, and STAFFORD, Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, 
Hardwick, Dovedade, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford Burton, 
Belvoir, Melton Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. 


HANDBOOK — SHROPSHIRE and 


CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, 
Alderley, Stockport, Birkenhead. 6:, 


HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE, Warrington, 


Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, 
7 Preston, Rochdale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, 


Hull, Selby, Beverley, Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, 
Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—LINCOLNSHIRE, Granthan, 


Lincoln, Stamford, Sleaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grimsby, Boston, 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUM- 


BERLAND, Newcastle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick, 


HANDBOOK—LAKES of WESTMORE- 


LAND and CUMBERLAND, Lancaster, Furness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, 
Windermere, Coniston, Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, 
Penrith, Appleby. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK — SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, 
Melrose, Abbotsford, Glasgow, Dumfries, Galloway, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, 
The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trosachs, 
Caledonian Oanal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, 
Caithness, Ross, and Sutherland. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, 


Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killarney, Glen- 
gariff, Bantry, &. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


Brighton, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





es 


TRISCHLER AND CO.’S LIST, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. By “Nomad” 
Author of “ The Milroys.”’ ? 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ It is a story which from the outset is delightfall 
tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacite 
and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,” 
= it WY ae = much to say ~~ is sa cue “» 
he Sunday Times says :—“‘ It is a novel of an agreeable kind, a graphic pi 
drawn by rho of an expert, and the story is interesting and —,, 


The ROMANCE of a STATION. 2 vols. By 
CaMPBELL PRaED, Author of “ Nadine,” *‘ Affinities,” ‘‘ Policy and ‘Passion ” 
* Australian Heroine,” &c. ° 
The Spectator says :—“ This is a really able writer, but she has never done any- 
thing quite so good as ‘ The Romance of a Station.’ The fascinating, inscrutable 
Necta Wilson, the veiled Princess, is a veritable creation, whose presence in any 
book would suffice to make it notable. We hopo Mrs. Campbell Praed will giyg 
us other books that we can praise as heartily and unreservedly.” 


The QUEEN of the BLACK HAND. By Hugh Coleman 
Davipson, Author of ‘* The Old Adam,” “* Cast on the Waters,” “The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” Cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The name of Hugh Coleman Davidson has becoma 
so well known to novel-readers that they know what to expect when ho gives 
them a new book.”’ 


DARELL BLAKE. By Lady Colin Campbell. Fifth 
Thousand, Extracloth, bevelled boards, 272 pp., 63. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ The character of Lady Colin Campbell’s hero js 
intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of obserya- 
tion, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of power 
can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like 
intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the 
right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuancs of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective,” 


DOCTOR GREYSTONE. By Madame Van de Velde, 
Third Thousand, bevelled boards, cloth ex'ra, 292 pp., 3s. 6d. 

The World says :—‘ ‘ Dr. Greystone’ is a clever and original book; and in 
these days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who can pass so quietly 
ec ahyence’ over the scene in the prologue of the erring wife’s death deserve3 

igh praise.” 

















Just out. 
MIDGE. By May Crommelin, Author of ‘‘ Brown Eyes,” 
‘Violet Vyvian,” “Cross Roads,”’ &c. Oloth gilt and bevelled boards, 6s, 


The COPPER CRASH. By Frank Danby, Author of 


‘Dr. Phillips,” ‘‘A Babe in Bohemia.” Seventh Thousand, picture boards, 2, 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. Underhill, Author of 
‘In at the Death,” &. A Realistic and Sansational Sporting Story. 
___ Picture boards, 2s. 








Just out.—NEW BOOK by JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

DINNA FORGET. By Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby,” and 

oe: 30,000 copies of ‘‘ Dinna Forget’ have been sold in fourteen 
ays. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ John Strange Winter’s tale is a love-story that is like 
nothing else in fiction except the former work of this pleasing author. It is 
sentimental without being spoony, and carries the interest ligutly along without 
haste and without rest.” Paper, ls. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By “Rita,” Author of “Sheba,” 
“The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,’ &c. Eleventh Thousand, paper, 1s. “4 





AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by Jules Verne. By 


ROBERT SHERARD, Author of ‘‘ Rogues.’" Paper, Ls. 


ENORMOUS SUCCESS of Miss AMYE READE’S REALISTIC and 
SENSATIONAL NOVEL. , 
RUBY! RUBY! RUBY! or, How Girls are Trained for 
Circus Life. 

Among cthers, the following well-known Ladies and Gentlemen have kindly 
allowed their names to be used as indicative of their desire to assist the Author 
in her well-directed efforts to bring before the public the horrible cruelties 
practised by circus-trainers on unoffending young children who are committed 
to their care for the purposes of special instruction :— 

Gainsford Bruce, Esq., Q.C., M.P. H. H. Raphael, Esq., London School 
Jacob Bright, Esq , M.P. Board, 

Sir Richard Temple, M.P. John W. Rowntree, Esq. 

Joshua Rowntree, Ksq, M.P. R. Manuel, Esq., M.A. 

Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P. Colonel D’Oyley Battley, High Sheriff, 
Rev. Alfred Norris. County Wicklow. 

Rev. R. Macbeth, M.A. Mrs. Annie Jarvis, School Board, 
Rev. F. A. Walker, M.A., D D. Edinburgh. 

Mrs, S. Bennett, Richmond. rs. F, Morrison, Farmwood, Ascot. 

ROYAL COMMISSION.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P, has 
promised that as soon as sufficient evidencs can _be obtained tv justify such a 
step, he will call attention to the matter in the House of Commons, 

Cloth, 2s, 6d.; picture boards, 2s. 


18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEE sent on application. 


PSTAIBS and DOWNSTALIBS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, 8.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 























CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


: 
OPPOSITES: a Series of Essays on 
the Unpopnlar Sides of Popular Questions. By Lewis TornTon. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Summary OF CONTENTS :—Forwards or Backwards—Philosophy, Relizions 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistic Christi- 
anity—spiritualism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Tbeology—The Christ of Scripture. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. 
Being the New Volume of ‘* Biackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33. 6d. 
“The biographical portions are neatly put together, and the expository clearly 
presented. A bett-r introduction to the study of the essay and of the circum- 
stances which attended its production could not well be desired.’”’—Globe. 


MAMMA’S BLACK NURSE 


STORIES: West Indian Folk-Lore. By Mary PameLA MitnE-HomMr With 
6 Ful'-Page Tinted I}lustrations, small 4to, 53. 
“The tales in themselves are delightfully fresh and simple....... A welcome addi- 
tion to the rapidly increasing literature of folk-lore.”—Scotsman 
“ An interesting little volume of West Indian folk-lore...... theze Ananzi stories 
have a charm of their own.’””—Home and Colonial Mail, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LADY BABY: a Novel. By Dorothea 


Gerard, Joint-Author of “ Reata,’’ &c.; Author of “Orthodox.” Crown 
8yvo, 6s. 

* 4 first-rate rovel; clever, brilliant, well told, and well sustained...... It isa 
long time since such a charming and natural little heroine has appeared in 
fiction.” —Lady’s Pictorial, 

“The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale...... One that never 
flags in interest.” —Scoteman, 

“It is one of the best novels which we have read for some time.”’—John Bull, 

“* Lady Baby’ is one of the best books of the season. It is brightly written, 
itis full of movement, and it has a flavour of true savoir faire and savoir vivre.” 
—Scots Observer, 





FIFTH EDITION, Revised, 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. 


By Horace G. Hutcurxson. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

“A model of what a work of the kind should be. It is all to the point and full 
of points . ...It should be carried in the pocxet of every one who aspires to be a 
golfer.”—Saturday Review. 

“Contains in short and smartly written paragraphs a number of really 
practical and useful hints.”—St, Andrews Citizen, 


NOVELS. By E. D. Gerard. 


REATA: What’s in a Name? Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 
*** Reata’ is one of those charming books which to read is to remember.” 
—Vanity Fair. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. New Edition, crown 8vo, 


“*Beggar My Neighbour’ is an eminently readable book.”—Spectuator, 
“It is always clear, crisp, and effective.”—St. Jam s’s Gazette. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. New Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s, 

‘A fresher, more original, more legitimately engrossing romance is 

=< met with amidst the superabundance of contemporary fiction.’”’— 
thenezum, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, in Uniform Bindiog. 


Adam Bede ... Bs 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss 3s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radic:1 ... .. 88. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life ... sa ae 

Silas Marner... oh. oA ... 28. 6d. 
Romola ia Me ee oie (Ome. Cal. 
Daniel Deronda eee woe | Ae OG, 
Middlemarch... he ey wo. 6b OG 
George Eliot’s Life sia se Ofer Ole 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and 


WORKS. CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Typo. 
Complete in 24 vols., price £6, Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.””—Athenzum, 
The SPANISH GYPSY. A Poem. New Edition, 5s. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. New 
Edition, 5s. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New 
ition, 5s, 


ESSAYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New 
Edition, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





‘WORKS BY THE 
Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 


BISHOP OF TRURO. 
SOME LAWS in GOD'S SPIRITUAL 


KINGDOM. Feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33. 6d. 


‘The CHASTENING of the LORD.” Four 


Bible Readings given at St. Peter’s, Eaton fquare, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. ; leather, 1s. 6d. [13th Thousand, 


‘‘The COMMUNION of SAINTS:” .a Help 


to the Higher Life of Communicants, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, ; leather, 
$s, O¢ 


1s, 64, [8th Edition. 
INSTRUCTIONS in the DEVOTIONAL 


LIFE. Fcap, 8vo, price 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. ; leather, 1s 6d, 
[54th Thousand. 


INSTRUCTIONS in the WAY of SALVA- 


TION. Feap. 8vo, price 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s, ; leather, ls, 6d. 


[30th Thousand. 
LENT LECTURES. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls, ; leather, 1s. 6d. 


[18th Thousand. 


FIRST STEPS to HOLY COMMUNION: 


the Substance of Four Simple Instructions after Confirmation. Feap. 8vo, 
6d. ; leather, 1s,6d. A Superior Edition in Old Style, bound in white, ls. 


HOLY WEEK and EASTER. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, ls. ; leather, 1s. 6d. [17th Thousand. 


HOW to BEGIN a NEW LIFE. Fecap. 


8vo, paper covers, 6d.; leather, ls. 61. A Sup2rior Edition in Old Style, 
cloth, bevelled boards, ls, 


ABSOLUTION : 


covers, ls. 


CONFESSION: a Sermon. 8vo, paper 
covers, 1s, 


PENITENTIARY WORK: its Principles, 


Method, Difficulties, and Encouragements. Feap. 8vo, price 6d. 


BE YE RECONCILED to GOD. 1ld.;_ 6s. 


per 100. New Edition. 


FOUR MISSION PRAYERS. 1d.; 7s. per 
100, 
HINDRANCES and HELPS to the DEEPEN- 


ING of the SPIRITUAL LIFE among CLERGY and PEOPLE. 34. 


MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS for 


CHILDREN. On Card, 1d. 


PRAYERS for CHILDREN. 32mo, 2d. 
PRAYERS for CHILDREN. On Card, 1d. 
HOW to KEEP LENT. Notes on Quinqua- 


gesima Sunday Address, 3d. [11th Thousand, 


HOW to DEAL WITH TEMPTATION: a 


Lenten Address, Feap. 8vo, 3d. 


The POWER of SUFFERING : a Thought 


for Holy Week. 64. per Packet of Twelve. 


The POWER of WEAKNESS: a Thought 


for Good Friday. Feap. 8vo, 3d. 


THOUGHTS for the DAY of INTERCESSION. 


1d.; 6s. per 100. [15th Thousand. 


THOUGHTS on CALVARY : the Substance 


of Two Good Friday Addresses. Feap. 8vo, 3d, 


TWO ADDRESSES to COMMUNICANTS. 


Feap. 8vo, 6d.; leather, ls, 6d. 
A Work that should be in the hands of every intelligent Churchman. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 


ar cee LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 5s. 

“Mr. Hammond is peculiarly qualified for the task he has undertaken. It 
seems to us that he has pretty well covered the whole ground of debate betwixt 
* Church and Chapel,’ and done so with commendable thoroughness......The most. 
complete manual, We can thoroughly recommend it to tell with *‘ devout Non- 
conformists,’ and certainly there will be many Churchmen who may study and 
keep it at hand with profit. The whole is very ably and well done.”’—Guardian, 

“No one can read ‘Church or Chapel?’ without a feeling of respect for the 
writer, and few without thinking better of the Church which he champions. It 
sets out the case with a lucidity and a moderation that are deserving of all praise. 
Will be found to have great value.’’—Spectator, 


BY THE REV, F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Soul in the World,” &c. 


A MANUAL for ADVENT: a Few Thoughts 


for Every Day, and for Christmas and the New Year. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

** The book is pithy and sensible, as well as devout, and capable of being used 
not only for its primary purpose of private meditation, but for reading at family 
prayer; by the Clergy, as supplying materials for sermonets a good deal above 
the average.”—Church Times, 


A MANUAL for HOLY DAYS: a Few 


Thoughts for those Week-Days for which the Church provides Special Ser- 
vices. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL for LENT : a Few Thoughts for 


Every Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 64. Sixth Edition. 


a Sermon. 8vo, paper 


PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, 


Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Mr. James Payn has the peculiar gift of writing a novel as if he were tellin 
you a story vivd voce, and interesting you in it, not only by reason of its plot, bu 
also by his way of narrating it...... The story will interest the Million and delight 
Thousands.” —Punch. 


SYRLIN. By Ouida. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* We have here a very clever and even brilliant collection of chapters...... The 
critical insight at times is startling......It is a work of genius.”—Glasgow Herald. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE: a Tale of 


South Devon. By Hawtey Smart. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“It is certainly one of its author’s best stories.’’—Spectator. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie 


Murray and Henry Herman. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A very sound and wholesome piece of work..,...Isaac Stringer’s character is a 
really masterly study.” —Guardian. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant. 


With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 


“The Holy Rose’ is a touching and charmingly written record......The subject 
is treated with the pathetic tenderness of which Mr. Besant has the secret.”— 
Morning Post. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. ByD. Christie 


aad and Henry Herman. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. 
et. 


“ The figures have a clearness of definition and a subtlety of conception that 
would not discredit our greatest masters of fiction. Altogether, people who are 
on the look-out for entertaining reading cannot easily do better than make 
acquaintance with this volume.”—Scottish Leader. 

Harold 


The LAWTON GIRL. By 


Freperic, Author of “Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” With Frontispiece by F. 
Barnard. 


**One of the best, most pathetic, and, in the higkest sense, most humorous 
books which have come over from America within the past few years.”—Academy. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance 


of the Unromantic. By A. Conan Doyte, Author of “‘ Micah Clarke,” &c., 


“ One of the best of its kind published this season...... The novel is an excellent 
one, and every one will read it.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick 
Donovan. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 
“Told with a great deal of dramatic vigour.”—Glasgow Herald. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, 


ag od of “The Luck of Roaring =. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 
“If ever there was a real book, it is don .....Bret Harte has written a book 
which every man and woman in the country should read.’—Star. 


_. POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS;-now publishing. 
‘The Devil’s Die. By Grant| The e Spectre of the Camere, 


ALLEN. aN HAWTHORNE, 
This Mortal Coil. By: GRANT Passion’ 8Slave. By Ricnarp 
ALLEN. Ase Kina. 
Eve. By Rev. S. Banryc|One Traveller Returns, B 
Gout CuristTre Murray and H. Herman, 


Fettered for Life. By Franx| A Game of Bluff. By Hexry 


Murray. 
Herr Paulus, By Watrer|Chance? or Fate? By Aticz 
BEsantT. O’ Hanon, 
A Rogue’s Life. By Wix1e/Dr. Rameau. By Grorass 
CoLurns. ‘Ouner. 


Tracked and Taken. By Dicx|}The Mystery of Mirbridge, 


Donovan. By James Parn, 
Strange Secrets. By Conan| The Mystery of the ‘Ocean 
Dor Le, and others. STAR.’ By W. Crark Russert, 


King or Knave? By R. E.| The Romance of Jenny Har. 


FRANCILLON. LOWE. By W. Craek Russet. 
Romances of the Law. By|The Blackhall Ghosts. By 
R. E. FRaNcrLion. Saran TYTLER, 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. By H. F. Woop. 
NEW PICCADILLY WNOVELS. 


Crown 8vo,-cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark 


RussELL. 


SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynn Linton, 


Author of “ Patricia Kemball,’ &. 


TRAVEL, SPORT, &c. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE : How Orthodocia 


and I went Round the World by Ourselves. By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan, 
With 111 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“A bright and pleasant book......We have not seen for a long time any sketches 
more truly artistic, more picturesque, more lifelike, more delicately humorous, 
more full of touches and tones of beauty. As to the book itself, its charm is in 
its way of telling thiugs......The whole impresses the reader as a "pleasant enter- 
prise, out of which has comea pleasant record,.”’ "— Daily News, 

“The reader who does not have ‘a good time’ over ‘A Social Departure’ must 
have a blunted appreciation of fun and pluck. There is not a dull page in it...... 
The story is told with wonderful dash and cleverness ; and the illustrations are as 
good as the text.”—Scotsman, 


OBERAMMERGAU.—The COUNTRY of the 


PASSION PLAY, and the Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. Szaurn, Author 
of “ Walks in Algiers.” With a Map and 37 a Third Edition, 











with a new Preface for 1890. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 


SOCIETY 


in PARIS: 


the Upper Ten 


Thousand. A Series of Letters from Count Pav. VasIL1 to a Young French 


Diplomat. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The BLUE-RIBBON 


of the TURF: 


a Chronicle of the RACE FOR THE DERBY, from the Victory of ‘ Diomed ’ 


to that of ‘Donovan.’ With Notes 


on the Winning Horses, the Men who 


Trained iThem, the Jockeys who Rode Them, and the Gentlemen to whom they 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
FATHER DAMIEN: an Open Letter to the 


Rev. Dr. Hyde. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. Crown 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper, ls. Shortly. 


NOTES from the ‘“ NEWS.” By James 
Pirn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy.’’ Crown 8vo, Portrait Cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


** Few books furnish so much genuine entertainment, combined with shrewd 
and witty observation, as will be found in ‘ Notes from the News.’ ’—Daily News, 





HISTORY, &c. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin 


H. McCaeruy, M.P., Author of “ Ireland since the Union,” *‘ England under 
Gladstone,” &, 4 vols, demy 8vo, 12s, each [Vols. I. and IT, ready. 
**Mr. McCarthy has chosen a great subject, and he has treated it with a gusto 
which is not without power to captivate the reader.”’—Athenzum. 


“Mr. McCarthy has produced what promises to become the popular history of 
the Revolution for our own generation.’’—Daily News, 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By 


Justin McOartuy, M.P., Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 
4 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. [Vols, I, and II. ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justrx McCartuy, M.P. Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


Epwarp Watrorp, M.A, Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Filled with abundance of outsof-the-way knowledge......0ften very enter- 
taining.”—Scottish Leader. 


so Notices of the Betting, and the Betting-Men of the Period ; 


together wae an Account of the Surroundings of the Race, and Brief ‘Accounts 
of the OAKS. By Louris Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A more complete history of the race than has ever before been compiled. Will 
be welcomed by most sportsmen.” —Standard, 
“One of the most useful and entertaining books that has been recently added 


to the literature of sport.”—Globe. 





POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed on laid paper and handsomely half-bound, 2s. each, 


The Essays of Elia. By 


CHARLES LAMB, 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited by 
JouHn Masor. With 37 Tilnates. 
tions by George Cruikshank, 

Whims and Oddities. By 
Tuomas Hoop. With 85 Illustra- 
tions. 

The Barber’s Chair; and The 
HEDGEHOG LETTERS. By 





Dovueias JERROLD. 


The Epicurean; & Alciphron. 


By ‘tHomas Moore. 


Anecdotes of the Clergy. By 


JacoB Larwoop, 


Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 
By Briiuat-SavaRin, 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays. Edited 
by Epmuyp OLLIER, 

The Natural History of Sel- 


BORNE. ~~ GILBERT WHITE. 
Edited by T. Brown, F.L.S. 





HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES. 175 Sketches. 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES. 86 Sketches. 1s. 

NEW GALLERY NOTES. 87 Sketches. 1s. 


The PARIS SALON. 400 Sketches. 3s. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, PARIS. 331 


Sketches, 3s. 
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